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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





CANADIAN FIELD PEAS, 

We sowed a portion of an old garden to 
field peas last Monday. The oats will be 
sown ina few days, and this will be our 
first attempt to grow oats and peas for a 
forage or soiling crop. 

The peas were sown at the rate of two 
bushels per acre. The drill did not put the 
seed into the soil deep enough, and it 
would have been better to have plowed 
them under. However, on a well fitted, 
mellow seed bed the drill hoes can be 
given more slant and also weighted and 
the peas deposited nearly four inches deep, 
in our soil. 

We advise brother dairy farmers to try a 
small patch, at least, of Canadian field 
peas. Even if you do not need them all 
for feed, they can be left to mature and 
fall back on the land, then be plowed 
under for fertilizing purposes. As the 
vines wander more or less, it may be diffi- 
cult to plow through them. But would 
not a good rolling coulter on the plow beam 
help matters somewhat? 

ABOUT RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 


I see that you are interested in free mail 
delivery. Onthe route from here to Pon- 
tiac there are 24 farmers who pay about $3 
a@ year to have their mail delivered daily 
at their door. This is one of the best 


proofs that they like it. 
OAKLAND Co., Mich. . WM. R. DREWATT. 


No doubt they like it. Where is the 
wide-awake, progressive, reading farmer 
who would not, under any practicable 
arrangement, be willing to do all he 
reasonably could to secure rural mail de- 
livery. 

Let us work for this result. Write and 
talk about this delivery whenever and 
wherever you can, and keep up the agita- 
tion. The Postmaster-General and Con- 
gress should be urged to further extend the 
experiments inaugurated, and, if successful 
in operation,enlarge the system. 

COWPEAS. 

In this latitude cowpeas will do best on 
sandy or gravelly loam soil. Our experi- 
ment wil] be on a sand and clay loam. The 
seed bed should be prepared the same as 
for wheat or oats. 

When grown for the purpose of turning 
under, it is better to sowindrills. This 
we shall do by letting all the hoes run, as 
in sowing small grains, and at the rate of 
one and one-half bushels per acre. 

A southern report in an exchange says 
that the greatest value of the cowpea lies 
in the property which it has of restoring 
worn soils. This property it shares with 
all leguminous plants, and it surpasses 
them all in producing the maximum results 
in a minimum of time. Clovers, trefoil, 
lupines ‘and alfalfa are used in different 
countries as soil-renovators. They are 
planted in fall or spring, and occupy the 
ground the entire season or longer for best 
results. In the South the cowpea is 
planted in the late spring or summer, and 
the crop of vines or peas is harvested or 
buried for fertilizing purposes in early fall. 

The growth and development of this 
plant is both rapid and enormous, particu- 
larly when planted on good land. It prob- 
ably assimilates more plant-food in a short 
time than any other leguminous plant. 
This property renders it of the highest 
value in a crop rotation, both as a collector 
of nitrogen and as a preparatory crop. It 
is not only the nitrogen which is added to 
the soil, but the great mass of humus or 
decaying vegetable matter obtained by 
Plowing in a heavy crop of pea vines, 
and is rendered available for succeeding 
crops. ; 

It seems that there is a multitude of 





varieties of cowpeas, but the large early 
Black is the favorite variety. At the 
Rhode Island Experiment Station this 
variety yielded over 35,000 pounds of green 
vines per acre. This contained more than 
150 pounds nitrogen, thus showing its value 
as a nitrogen trap. 

At the Louisiana Station the average 
analysis of the six best varieties, grown for 
three years in succession, on the same land, 
was as follows: 


Ibs. Ni- tbs. Phos- tbs, Potash. 
Variety. trogen. phoric Acid. 
SS ee 96 19% 81% 
Unknown ...... &8 17 78 
ERGIAI s 6cscn0ss 7 18 63% 
ae 70% 17 65 
2) errr 64 14% 53 
Whippoorwill.. 55% 104% 40% 


ONE CHIMNEY BETTER THAN TWO. 

On this page we have a cut showing a 
cross section of a farm house. We made 
this to show how many an “upright” with 
“Jean to” and chimneys are constructed. 

The usual plan is to build a chimney on 
the upright for connection with the stove 
or stoves in that part. Also to place one 
on the roof of the “lean to,” about as 
shown, for the use of the kitchen stove. 
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the lean-to chimney with but one elbow in 
the pipe. 

Several brother farmers sympathized 
with us, for they had ‘‘been there.” Final- 
ly we decided to discard the lean-to chim- 
ney entirely. 1t had cost us several dollars, 
and more than twice as many real hard 
thoughts that would not look well printed 
in any department of the FARMER. 

A hole was cut through the wall between 
the kitchen and dining room (B) and a pipe 
thimble or ventilator inserted. Another 
ventilator was put in the ceiling above C. 

Lengths of tight fitting pipe were riveted 
together to reach from AtoC. The pipe 
holes in the chimney were not made direct- 
ly opposite each other. The pipe was now 
put together, and a tight fit made from the 
kitchen stove, in every joint, up to the up- 
right chimney. 

This arrangement leaves about 30 feet of 
stove pipe, with three joints, A. C. D., but 
the stove has not smoked a single time since. 
It has been used this way -for three years, 
and the pipe always has a strong draft; so 
much so sometimes that the back damper is 
not pulled out when starting a fire. 









































ONE CHIMNEY BETTER THAN TWO. 


During the last month we have called at 
two farm houses where ‘‘the lady of the 
house”’ was very much “‘troubled over the 
chimney’s smoking so bad that it was al- 
most impossible to work in the kitchen.” 
Such cases are very frequent and yet, 
many times, the whole trouble may be 
obviated entirely by discarding the chim- 
ney on the lean to. 

As hundreds of our brother farmers live 
in farm houses where this trouble occurs 
every time the wind is justright (wrong),we 
give our “recipe” for banishing the smoke 
nuisance. 

Our own house has a small kitchen built 
on the back end, very similar to that shown 
in the cut. The chimney was placed at I, 
with a sheet-iron pipe (H) continuation 
above, running a little higher than the 
ridge of the upright. 

From the very first day we started a fire 
in the kitchen stove the smoke nuisance 
began, combined with an occasional ac- 
companiment of creosote to flavor the 
whole. We tried every pian and change 
that could be suggested except one. Re- 
member that at this time the smoke pipe 
ran direct from the kitchen stove up into 





The pipe is taken down and cleaned out 
each spring and fall though it has never filled 
enough along the horizontal section to affect 
the draft in the least. No matter what the 
direction of the wind may be, the stove 
never smokes, and creosote never has put 
in an appearance. 

This long horizontal pipe rises slightly in 
running from A toC, and is from 12 to 15 
inches below the ceiling. The heat from 
the pipe helps warm the dining room, and 
we have no stove in this room. 

A large base burner coal stove in the 
sitting room also helps warmthe dining 
room. Two stoves warm seven good-sized 
rooms in our cosy little farm home, and the 
one chimney on the upright is all we have 
any use for. The lean-to chimney was 
taken down, and the hole in the roof 
shingled over. 

There is no danger from fire under our 
present arrangement; in fact, not so much 
as before. A change of a somewhat similar 
nature can readily be made in many farm 
houses where the lean-to kitchen chimney 
“ig an abomination inthe sight of the’— 
housewife. 

In planning many-farm houses, with an 


upright and ‘‘lean to” on one side, the com- 
mon practice is to use the lean to for a 
kitchen or sitting room. The stoves that 
run almost constantly in cold weather are 
in this part. 

The upright generally contains the parlor 
and bedroom below, with sleeping rooms 
above. Underneath this upright is the 
cellar. In very cold weather the chamber 
sleeping rooms are toocold, and there is 
more danger of the cellar freezing. 
~ Our house is arranged to use the upright 
for sitting room and dining below, with the 
large coal stove on the sitting room floor. 
The cellar is below this upright, and the 
chamber sleeping rooms above. This pro- 
vides continual warmth where most need- 
ed. The side Jean to is used for a parlor and 
one bedrogm. 

April 15, 1897. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


DRILLING FIELD CORN. 


Iseein your editorial notes on Alvord’s 
corn crop report, you think of drilling. 
Now I would run a light harrow after the 
drill, either with corn or beans, for fear of 
rain running down the drills marks. 

I usually take off all the hoes, leaving 
one each side of the one drilling the seed. 
Fill a bag partly full of bran to keep the 
grain from going all over the box. The 











lighter you get the drill, the nearer straight 
the rows will be. I think you are getting 
the rows too close together. 

The difficulty with drilling, to get a fair- 
ly even stand, is that the seed will be too 
thick. I would prefer the rows to be four 
feet or more apart. It looks plenty thin 
enough when it first comes up, but when 
you count up the stalks you find yon have 
too many. I think Jand is cheaper than 
help, at the present time. The less the 
number of rows the cheaper the whole crop 
is handled. 

I have thinned out the stalks with a hoe 
sometimes, but it is a slow job. I don’t 
think drilled corn will cut with your ma- 
chine as well as it would in the hill. The 
drilled corn pulls out easily. 

If you haven’t a team to spare for the 
harrow to run after the drill, nail two 
pieces of fence boards together, plank drag 
fashion: that is, lay one board back two 





inches, nail them together and fasten them 
to the hoes, at each end, so that they will 
rise and fall, boards and all. This attach- 
ment will drag along, filling up the furrows 
and pulverizing the ground on top of the 
seed. 

You can run the weeder erosswise with- 
out doing any harm, both in beans and 
corn. I have tried this repeatedly, and usu- 
ally work crosswise once at least. 

OAKLAND Co., Mich. Wm. R. DREWATT. 
[Your advice and suggestions will be of 
much value to us, as we have never tried 
this plan of growing corn. There are also 
hundreds of FARMER readers who are tn- 
terested in the work of growing field corn 
in drills, rather than check rows. 

Thick seeding does not pay, and the drill 
that will evenly distribute six quarts of 
of corn, or Jess, per acre, in rows from three 
feet six inches to four feet apart, is to be 
recommended. Our wheat drill is guaran- 
teed to do this and we shall soon test the 


matter. 

With subsequent harrowing and judicious 
use of the horse weeder we hope to mature 
an average of not more than one stalk and 
ear to each 12 or 15 inches of space in the 


row. 

It certainly pays to run @ harrow or 
weeder over the ground immediately after 
planting or drilling, in order to obliterate 
the marks directly over the seed. On roll- 
ing ground a heavy rain would do consid- 





erable damage by washing out the corn. 
We thank you for your suggestions.—Ep.] 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
POTATOES OF INFERIOR: QUALITY 
VERY COMMON LAST YEAR. 





I notice, Mr. Editor,that a correspondent 
writes in your valuable paper about unripe 
potatoes. Itis true that in some parts of 
northern Michigan it is hard to get good 
ripe potatoes, especially some distance back 
from the lakes, where the early frosts kill 
the vines and they don’t mature. 

But along the ‘Lake belt,’’ and north of 
Traverse City the fall frosts hold off longer 
than any place I was ever in, in this same 
latitude. This is caused by the warm lake 
water which keeps off the frosts. 

Farmers are planting earlier than they 
used to a few years ago. So far as quality 
is concerned, there are no better potatoes 
grown in the United States than we produce 
in the western portion of Antrim County. 

Antrim Co., Mich. J, K. GURR. 

{In our various trips into the northern 
counties, during the past winter, we found 
very poor potatoes on some of the hotel 
tables. This inferior quality we supposed 
to be the exception to the general rule, and 
know that northern Michigan usually pro- 


daces excelient potatoes.—ED. | 





For the Michigan rarmer. 
EARLY POTATOES AND HOW TO 
PRODUCE THEM. 


To have or not to have early potatoes, is 
the question. We have the privilege of 
buying what we want, going without and 
eating old potatoes, or raise them in our 
own garden. Which will it be? 7 

Now as most everybody has a garden, 
just suppose we raise a field and assert our 
independence. Here are some suggestions, 
some of which are old — to be good, 
others are good enough to tried: We 
often hear the complaint, “it’s too much 
trouble.”” So to have the good will of all, 
we won’t go-to any trouble at all, at least 
not so much as it would be to hustle to 
market or to a neighbor who may have a 
few to spare and lose a quarter of a day’s 
work at least. 

But some might say they can’t spare the 
ground, and that they would rather raise 
some sweet corn anyway. Well, as we 
would like to raise a few potatoes for 
everyone we won’t quarrel about the 
ground, so we will raise both the early po- 
tatoes and the sweet corn on the same 
ground, and we are not seeking any trouble 
about it either. We want to raise just 
what our needs may be for early potatoes, 
and hurry up about it. 

Now to begin this in the right way we 
will justselect the sunny side of the best 
piece of ground we can spare. And as po- 
tatoes grow a longer time on low ground, 
and low ground being generally pretty wet 
this spring, we will try and have this patch 
on rather sandy high land. Use high land 
anyway, as we expect to draw out that big 
load or two of fine horse manure that has 
been in our way for sucha long time. So 
we will load up, and when we throwitoff we 
won’t scatter it much, as that would take 
longer. So four square rods is all we will 
spread this big two-horse load on, but we 
will spread it even anyway. 

The a needs scouring up a little so 
we will plow it now, about six or seven 
inches deep so it will be easy on the team. 
And as it would not be advisable to dis- 
courage the team by plowing this same 
ground three, or even four, times to raise 
this crop of potatoes, we will get the har- 
row and pulverize the surface before it 
gets hard at all. Just level it off and go 
to the house and see about the seed pota- 





We find them pretty scarce, as was to be 
supposed. However, we find afew Early 
Ohio seconds which are all we care to throw 
away on this early patch. We will just 
clip off those eyes on the side of the pota- 
toes and leave one or two of the seed eyes 
ony. They will be good enough. 

ow as the weather seems favorable, we 
will go out the next day, and after drag- 
ging the ground once more we will plant 
these about twenty by thirty inches apart, 
with the seed end up and one piece in a 
hill, about three inches below the level of 
the ground. 

him | come up pretty quick, and perhaps 
we will haye to cover them up with the 
cultivator when about an inch or two high 
to save them from Jack Frost, but we will 
give them level cultivation after: this, if 
we have covered them up, and get the soil 
loose around the plants, as we can make 
the potatoes set where we want them this 
“way. 

I know we are pretty busy about this 
time, but we find by looking in the hills 
that there are some new potatoes set al- 
— and they have raised up to within 
two inches of the surface. So we take the 
cultivator and, after putting on the wings, 
we throw enough on these potatoes to keep 
them from getting sunburnt. 

How about that corn? Oh yes, but 
there is plenty of time yet for that, and as 
we want something to do at odd times with 
the hoe, we will just plant some sweet 
corn in every other row, just about the 
middle. Andas we don’t want any foul 
stuff to grow up in the potato patch, we 
hoe the sweet corn a few times till those 
potatoes are large enough to eat. Then we 
can dig two rows of potatoes out from be- 
twéen two rows of sweet corn the last of 
June or the first part of July, and not 
much trouble either. 

In.digging the potatoes we have leveled 
the;,ground down again, and the corn 
eee rere that we can’t help but 
encourageita little by giving it a good 
cultivation with a Planet Junior, or some 
other similar tool. We rest from our labors 


"7 i } 


here to reap our reward in a second early 
crop of sweet corn, and may the ears grow 
long and plenty this season. 

In conclusion let me state that, through 
some error, an ommission was made in one 
of my former articles in which I referred 
toan early white potato of great merit— 
the Early Harvest, the most promising 
early white potato out, I believe, and_only 
a few days later than the Extra Early 
Ohio. The crop this season should be suf- 
ficient to supply all those who desire a nice 
potato, and at reasonable figures. We will 
report on this variety later. 

Eaton Co., Mich. W. E. IMES. 

(This should have appeared in the last 
issue, but came in after the matter was 
made up. As an expert potato grower, 
friend Imes’ suggestions above will in- 
fluence many to try this “intensive” plan. 


—Eb.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


LIKES ARTICHOKES. 





I noticed an inquiry in your paper 
of April 10th, in regard to artichokes, 
and as you invite correspondence I will 

ive you my experience, which is only 
fimited, however, as I have only raised 
them one year. / 

I planted two bushels of seed in May, 
1896, on high clay ground, in rows three 
and one-half feet apart one way, and culti- 
vated the same as corn. They grew very 
fast and completely shaded the ground so 
there was not a weed in sight. 

I did not cut the stalks until after frost 
had hurt them some, as I had seen a note 
in the FARMER that you considered them 
of very little value. After feeding our cows 
cornstalks for about four months in the 
early part of the winter, we commenced to 
feed artichoke stalks. Our cows gained 
two pounds of milk per day, per cow, with 
no increase of grain. 

Our horses eat them better than corn- 
stalks. Weonly gathered enough of the 
roots for planting and let the hogs have the 
rest of them. We have fifteen hogs on the 
little patch, with no other feed, and we 
think they will compare favorably with 
ony like number fed on corn or any other 
eed. 

We intend to plant one acre this spring, 
as we are satisfied we cannot grow the 
same amount of feed, of any other crop we 
know of, on double the amount of ground. 

We should not like to plant them in an 
orchard, but would plant in a lot by them- 
selves, where the hogs could have free 
access to them. I have the Improved 
White French variety. IRA SNYDER. 

SHIAWASSEE Co., Mich. 

(The testimony in favor of artichokes 
almost makes us “wish we had some.” 
Really, artichokes are of great value to 
feed hogs at this time of year, when one 
has asmall patch contiguous to the hog 
house, where they may root at pleasure. 


But we doubt whether they are of much 


.more value than potatoes for feeding 


swine. It is more work to feed potatoes at 
this time of year, as they must be taken 
out of the cellar or pit, and should be 
steamed or cooked for best results. On the 
other hand, the hogs may be turned into 
the artichoke patch whenever desirable, 
and they can do their own harvesting. 

We do not doubt that an immense crop 
of artichokes can be easily grown on a 
small patch of ground. And we should be 
tempted to try them ourselves, except we 
don’t know where to putthem. Our hog 
yards are in the apple orchard, and there is 
no other easily accessible place for growing 
them without fencing off a smal! field out- 
side. The next snag we tear is that it will 
be extremely difficult to get rid of them, if 
we afterwards wish to use the ground for 
other purposes. 

As to the value of the artichoke stalks,we 
personally think just as good results may be 
obtained from the strawstack. Our cows 
are now getting all the wheat and oat 
straw they will eat, as we wish to reduce 
the size of the strawstack, also work it 
into manure. 

Very little straw had been fed until late- 
ly, and some of the cows have increased a 
little in the quantity of milk given daily. 
We think the straw had something to do 
with it, as it furnished a change or variety, 
and seemed to “whet their appetites.”’ 

We are glad to get this testimony from 
our friends Snyder, Taft and Bunnell, and 
may yet become converted to artichoke 
culture. In that case we fear it will 
eventually become more of a curse than a 
blessing. Hawever, our sufferings will be 
nothing as compared with those of the 
early Christians.—Ep. } 








Sa | ws 
Harvesting Machinery. 
There are many things to be taken into ac 
besides the mere ability of a mower to cut erin 
of a binder to harvest and bind grain for the time 
being. Among these other considerations are dura- 
bility and quality in material used and construction 
rapidity and capacity for work, lightness of draft, 
ease of manipulation, adaptability to handling 
various crops, adaptability to hilly and level lands, 
economy in use of twine, oil, repairs, etc., etc. The 
embodyment of all these requisites predisposes the 
construction of an almost perfect machine. The 
Johnston Harvester Com any, of Batavia, N. Y. 
have through long years a experience and constant 
study and experiment, produced a line of machinery 
that will bear the most rigid scrutiny as to con- 





people for their catalogue before making your 
purchase. . 





struction and actual work in the field. Write these : 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
MORE ABOUT ARTICHOKES. 


Mr. John Chamberlin, of Wayne Co., 
asks in the Farmer of April 10th, about 
artichokes. I have raised them for a num- 
ber of years and find them to be excellent 
for small boys and pigs. 

I have not raised them in an orchard, and 
so can’t tell what the effect would be upon 
apple trees. We have always grown them 
inthe same patch. The first two years 
they were planted and taken care of just as 
we do potatoes. Since then they have been 
allowed to shift for themselves. 

The best results were secured when we 
planted and cultivated them, both astosize 
and quantity. 

We think it best to let them mature before 
turning the hogs into them; andas they are 
late in maturing we don’t get much use of 
them in the fall before they are frozen in. 
We don’t consider this objectionable, as we 
prefer that the breeding sows should have 
them in the spring. Rooting out the arti- 
chokes compels some necessary exercise,and 
the hogs always thrive on them and farrow 
strong healthy litters of pigs. 

The Editor says he would prefer to grow 
and feed potatoes to the swine, rather than 
harbor a patch of artichokes on the farm. 
May Iask if it is because he thinks it is 
easier to grow potatoes, whether the pota- 
toes are better for hogs, or whether it is be- 
cause of the fear that if he once has arti- 
chokes he will always have them? 

I have fed both potatoes and artichokes 
to swine and find them both good feed. I 
don’t know which is the better, except that 
artichokes seem to me to be better at this 
time of year, as they are brittle and fresh. 
Then too, we avoid the digging and furnisk 
the hogs some necessary exercise. 

Whether it will be difficult to rid the 
ground of the artichokes, when it becomes 
necessary, is the staggering question; but I 
believe one hoed crop of potatoes or corn 
will rid the ground of artichokes. 

So much in favor, and in defense, of the 
artichoke. Now what objection is there 
to them? I know of one; you can’t put 
rings in the hogs’ noses, and they may root 
where you don’t want them to ore than 
that, they will root when and where they 
otherwise would not. 

Three days ago we took a sow from the 
artichoke patch, returning her to an en- 
closure where she had passed last season 
and winter without rooting at all. She 
kept right on rooting until she had become 
thoroughly satisfied that she was no longer 
in the artichoke patch. 

CaLHOUN Co., Mich. H. A. BUNNELL. 

[An artichoke patch in which to turn our 
Duroc-Jersey breeding sows, for just the 
reasons friend Bunnell states, would suitus 
mightily well. The exercise and the food 
would be most excellent for sows before and 
after farrowing. 

We may yet grow artichokes on the farm, 
somewhere, somehow. When some enter- 
prising man invents an artichoke exter- 
minator, and a quickly detachable attach- 
ment for a hog’s snout, to prevent rooting, 
we can find no reasonable excuse for not 
growing artichokes on farms where hogs 
are kept.—ED. ] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOME POINTS ABOUT THE ARTI- 
CHOKE. ; 





For the benefit of John Chamberlin, and 
in compliance with your request, I will say 
that I have raised Jerusalem artichokes 
for stock feed for several years. I prepare 
the ground the same as for potatoes, plant 
as early as the soil can be worked well, in 
rows three feet apart, one piece to every 
sixteen or eighteen inches in the row. 
1 use a smoothing harrow on the patch un- 
til the plants are six to eight inches high, 


then cultivate as for corn until two feet 
high. hig will take care of themselves 
after that. They grow ten to twelve feet tall, 
branching similar to the sunflower plant; 
the blossoms resemble the wild sunflower 
but do not mature their seeds. They mature 
about October 1, when they may be gath- 
ered and stored the same as potatoes. I 
find that horses, cattle and hogs, will eat 
them in | enmcpnn to beets or carrots. 
They yield very much better than potatoes 
with the same care and soil. I measured 
several small patches ten feet square, and 
found they showed an actual yield of seven 
hundred bushels to the acre. This was on 
muck soil, and the best part of the field. 
I don’t know what the yield of the whole 
field was, probably 400 bushels to the acre. 
TI usually leave my artichoke patch for the 
pigs to harvest in the spring. Sows with 
pigs do well on them with no other food. 
About May I fit the ground as for another 
crop, gather all the artichokes to be found, 
and turn the hogs on pasture. Plenty of 
plants will soon appear, and when six 
inches high, if I desire to raise another crop 
here, I cultivate the patch same as if they 
were planted in rows, cultivating up the 
plants between the rows. If I want to dis- 
continue the patch of artichokes, horses 
cows or hogs pastured on them will kill 
every plant the first summer. As to 
planting them in the orchard, I have had 
no personal experience farther than that I 
have seen them growing in orchards; the 
plants looked puny and sickly near the 
trees, and not first class even between the 
rows. 

Mr. Editor, you say you would prefer to 
grow and feed potatoes to the swine rather 





than grow and harbor a patch of arti- 
chokes on the farm. As this is at least <a 
second time you have given the swine 
breeders of the MICHIGAN FARMER similar 
advice, I would like to hear from you more 
definitely on this subject. -What has been 
he experience in growing, harboring, and 
eeding artichokes on your farm, and do 
your hogs take kindly to raw potatoes? 
J. H. BANGHART. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


ARTICHOKES. 


I take pleasure in answering friend 
Chamberlin’s queries in regard to arti- 
chokes, because I consider them a valuable 
crop to raise in connection with swine 
breeding. 


Two years ago this spring I decided to 
try asmall patch requiring one bushel of 
seed, next to the hog house. Last Spring 
I planted the balance of the lot, less than 
an acre all told. 

1 planted them in rows three teet apart, 
18 inches in the row, dragging and cultiva- 
ting same as for corn. ‘They are not in- 
jured by freezing, consequently I do not 
allow the swine to harvest them until 
spring, when they enjoy the exercise (as 
well as the tubers), judging from the way 
they work and thrive. 

This = has pastured 13 head of 
Poland-Chinas for six weeks, and we have 
fully two weeks’ feed remaining, besides 
leaving enough artichokes in the ground 
for seeding again. About the first of May 
I shall turn on my regular swine pasture, 
drag over the artichoke patch, and it is 
ready for another crop. 

I have not made any use of the tops, 
which are said to be equal to corn fodder 
for cows. I shall try them, cutting and 
feeding to the cows after the%corn fodder 
has become frosted in the fall, as the 
artichoke tops are not affected by the first 
frosts. The advantages are a “sure crop,” 
with a small amount of labor; a good feed 
before grass starts, or any time after the 
hard frosts stop their growth and up te 
planting time. 

“Once planted always there,’ so visitors 
tell me, that have had experience. I 
would not advise planting in an orchard, 
unless the orchard was worthless now, as 
it no doubt would be so after growing arti- 
chokes for a few years. I know of no dis- 
advantage, but think all there is, is to get 
rid of them, which I think will be far in 
the future, may be never at Prairie Castle. 
I am raising the “White Jerusalem,” 
which is highly recommended. I shall 
save some for seed. Substantial farmers 
report a yield of 600 bushels to the acre. 

St. JosePH Co., Mich. J. H. TAPP. 
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For the Michigan Harmer. 


BROOM CORN CULTURE. 





I wish to get some information regarding 
the culture of broom corn. I see you ad- 
wise mixed farming. There has been @ 
broom factory started this winter about 


fourteen miles from here,and they want the 
farmers to raise broom corn for them. 

Now if you or some of the readers of the 
WARMER can give us some pointers on the 
culture of broom corn, you will confer a 
— on quite a number of us in this vicini- 


y. 

What kind of corn would be best adapted 
to this latitude (Clare county)? How and 
when should we plant and care for the 
crop? What amount of seed per acre and 
where could it be procured? 

1 see one brother recommends it for tying 
corn, and perhaps he can give us a point 


on it. Ss. H. GRAHAM. 
CuaARE Co., Mich. 


{Who can write the required information, 
from experience?—Eb. | 


NOT A WELL DAY 


Did She See For Months—Can Now 
Sleep Well, Eat Well, and Pains 
Have Disappeared. 


‘For several months my health had been 
failing, and I did not have a well day in 
thistime. I had severe pains in my back, 
my limbs ached and I was restless at night. 
I suffered with loss of appetite and severe 
nervous headaches. A friend advised me 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. After taking 
this medicine for a while I found I was 
gaining in health rapidly. I now have 
good appetite, can sleep well, and the pains 
with which I suffered have almost entirely 
disappeared. Iam gaining in flesh. Iam 
still taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I reec- 
ommend it wherever I go.’’ Miss SARAH 
Smiru, 311 North Park Street, Chillicothe, 


Ohio. 
Sarsa- 


Hood’s parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
All druggists. $1, six for 85. Get only Hood's. 


Hood’s Pills il 
WANTED---25,000 Bushels Ear Cora. 














act harmoniously with Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 








HENRY C. WARD, Pontiac, Mich. 
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ive Stock. 


ARTICHOKES FOR HOGS. 








A number of parties have discussed the 
value of the artichoke as a food for hogs 
in our “Farm Department.” The con- 
census of opinion among those who have 
actually test d them,is very favorable to 
the artichoke. It is asserted to have a 
high feeding value and to be more pro- 
ductive than most root crops, and to re- 
quire far less care. It must be remember- 
ed that those who speak in the highest 
terms of the artichoke are breeders, not 
those who are growing hogs for the mar- 
ket, and that what is good for the breed- 
ing herd may not prove equally so for the 


market hog. 

To the breeder this root is valuable be- 
cause it is nourishing and at the same time 
cooling, and this makes it excellent for the 
brood sow, especially where a good deal of 
corn or other grain is fed. It it superior 
to other roots for the hog, because it is 
liked better and can be grown more cheap- 
ly. Once a patch is established it can be 
continued from pe to year without 
further planting, if the ground is kept free 
of weeds and the hogs kept off it during 
the period of growth. The tubers are not 
affected by frosts if left in the ground, so 
the roots may be planted eitherin spring 
or fall. The hogs may be turned in in 
spring before pasture is available and, after 
pastures are well started, taken out and 
the artichokes in the ground, of which 
there are always sufficient, left to grow the 
next crop. Thereis no cost for harvesting 
the crop without they are intended for 
other stock than hogs, as the latter do the 
work themselves. Some assert that hogs 
will keepin good condition, and even get 
fat, on artichokes alone. It is best, we 
think, to feed hogs some grain in con- 
nection with the roots. 

Another net point abont the artichoke 
is that it does not require cooking. For 
the hog, all other roots should be cooked, 
and especially is this so with the potato. 
The tops, or stalks, of the artichoke are 
eaten by cattle and sheep as well as the 
roots. Late in September or about the first 
of October, after the blossoms have turned, 
the tops are cut by some farmers and 
stacked for fodder for sheep and cattle. 
To cut them earlier stops the growth of the 
roots, and some insist the crop can be got 


-rid of when the land is wanted for other 


crops by simply cutting the tops before 
they blossom. This prevents the forma- 
tion of new tubers, and the old ones having 
decayed, there can be no growth the fol- 
lowing year. If this is true in all cases, 
one.great objection to the artichoke is done 
away with. If the crop is intended to be 
harvested and fed out during the winter, it 
may be gathered and stored the same as 
the potato. 

The best time to plant artichokes is as 
early in spring as the ground can be work- 
ed. They do best on a deep loamy soil, 
with plenty of moisture, although they do 
well on most all kinds of soil, and rough 
pieces of land are frequently utilized for 
growing this crop, because the deep roots, 
and the work of the hogs in harvesting 
them, are of much benefit in breaking up a 
stiff soil and rendering it fit for other crops. 
The ground is prepared as for other root 
crops, and the tubers planted in rows three 
feet apart and about eighteen inches be- 
tween the pieces in therow. The soil may 
be harrowed until the plants are about six 
inches high, and then cultivated as for 
corn until about two feet in height. Noth- 
ing further need be done. The tubers will 
mature about October 1st. That fall and 
the succeeding spring the hogs can be turn- 
edin. Inthespring they can be kept on 
them until early in May, when they should 
be taken off, and the ground cultivated and 
putinshape. The new plants will soon 
appear, but they will not be inrows. Some 
put in a cultivator and destroy plants 
wherever it is necessary to bring them into 
rows so as to cultivate as for the first crop. 
Others content themselves with working 
the ground so as to destroy weeds and get 
the surface level before the plants get any 
= and then let them take care of them- 
selves. 

In discussing the relative merits of other 
roots_and artichokes, such as potatoes, it 
should be sborne in mind thatg potatoes 
are never grown for stock feeding purposes. 
The small ones are utilized, and the select- 
ed tubers probably sell for as much mone 
as if those thrown out had been sold wit 
them. To utilize these small potatoes in 
hog feeding is to save what would other- 
wise be valueless. Where large crops of 

otatoes are grown, it is therefore doubtful 
if it would pay to plant artichokes, or only 
a small patch to turn the hogs in before 
pastures are available in the spring. 


=o 


REMEDY FOR HOG CHOLERA. 
To the Rditor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Will you secure that remedy for hog 
cholera of L. H. Graham, of Clare Co., and 
publish the same in the FARMER, and 
oblige all your readers. P. WILBUR. 

LENAWEE Co., Mich. 

The remedy referred to by Mr. Graham as 
proving so effectual against this disease, 
was published in the FARMER last summer, 
and {s'as follows: 

One part wood charcoal,one partsulphur, 
two parts sodium chloride (common salt), 
two parts sodium bicarbonate, two parts 





sodium hyposulphite, one part sodium sul- 
phate, one part antimony sulphide. These 
ingredients should be well pulverized and 
then thoroughly mixed. The dose is one 
tablespoonful for each two hundred pounds 
weight of hog, once aday. Those weighing 
less should receive smaller doses in thesame 
ratio per weight. It is best administered by 
mixing with bran, middlings, or other soft 
food. After having been induced to eat 
itonce the hogs will usually return to it 
witha relish. This is not a certain remedy 
in all cases, but it has effected many cures, 
and is the best preventative of the disease 
yet discovered. 

in an outbreak of the disease all sleeping 
quarters, breeding places, feed lots, and 
other places where the hogs congregate 
should be thoroughly disinfected every few 
days. ‘I'his is best done by sprinkling well 
with air-slaked lime,or a5 per cent solution 
of crude carbolic acid, or some other good 
germicide. No stagnant water should be 
permitted in the pasture or feed lot, and the 
disinfectant should be used liberally about 
the watering place. Al! litter should be re- 
moved and burned, changing it frequently. 
Give wholesome food and clean water. Put 
8 to 10 drops of carbolic acid per animal in 
the water each day, and give fresh water 
each day. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE GRATTAN SHEEP-SHEARING 
ASSOCIATION. 


The above Association held its annual 
festival April 10. The members were very 
kindly entertained by Mr. John Randall, 
whose pleasure in the festival was some- 


what marred by th® apparent loss of his 
favorite span of horses that were stricken 
with paralysis a few days previous, and 
lay in a hopeless condition. 

Much creditis due to the ladies who show 
their interest in their husbands’ pursuits by 
their cheerful assistance in preparing a 
sumptuous dinner annually in the Grange 
Hall for this occasion. 

Many pioneer guests were present. Mr. 
J.G. Cowan made afew remarks, stating 
that the increased number on exhibition, 
and the marked improvement in the grade, 
were features by which to judge the future 
success of the Association. 

The election of officers resulted in Mr. J. 
G. Cowan being re-elected president, Mr. 
Wm. Lessiter treasurer. Mr. Wm. J. Mc- 
Carthy succeeded Mr. Nash as secretary, 
Mr. Geo. Ashley and Martig Mann vice- 
presidents. On account of thecold weather 
only a fewsheep wereshorn. A description 
of these is given below: 
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THE BROOD SOW. 


In the Berkshire Year Book, a most val- 
uable publication this year, appear a 
number of articles from experienced breed- 
ers on the brood sow—how to feed, breed, 
and manage. One ofthese, from a New 
York breeder, Mr. C. F. Boshart, is given 
below: 

With the brood sow one’s success in 
breeding hangs in the balance. Bright 
prospects are often blighted, and one’s 
high ambition often reverts to disappoint- 
ment. Experiments many times prove 
costly, and experience one’s great’ benefac- 
tor. To have a good brood sow we must 
begin with the small pig and feed for the 
purpose of producing a strong, thrifty and 
healthy animal. The young sow should be 
fed to promote a good growth of bone and 
muscle. Sheshould be kept growing all 
the time up to farrowing, and after farrow- 
ing until she reaches maturity. While I 
endeavor to keep her in good flesh, I avoid 
feeding too much fat-producing material. 
We must have a good framework and a 
hardened muscle, then half the battle is 
over. The nitrogenous foods develop bone 
and muscular tissues, while exercise gives 
strength to the framework and solidity to 
the muscles. From plenty of exercise we 
obtain good limbs, good feet and good ac- 
tion. 

Young sows fed principally on a diet of 
carbonaceous foods are liable to stop grow- 
{ng and at farrowing time they have @ 
heated and feverish system. During sum- 
mer our breeding stock are allowed the 
free run of our orchards. Sows carrying 
litters roam at will over five or six acres. 
Each lot is SS with pens in which 
they are fed, and serves them as shelter in 
stormy weather. From our deep snows 





and severe winter weather they cannot 





have an open run for part of the year. Our 
largest hogs are kept in pens with a ground 
bottom, with plenty of litter, and are taken 
out and allowed the use of portions of the 
barn for exercise. Young stock which are 
to farrow their first litters are allowed 
daily exercise, their appetites are sharp 
and they do not become sluggish. Before 
farrowing time, the breeding stock is fed 
morning and evening a ration of ground 
corn or peas, wheat bran and ground oats 
mixed one-third of each by weight. The 
grain is mixed in a soft mash with luke- 
warm water or water and skim milk when 
we haveit. At noon all are fed a generous 
ration of mangel wurzels, cut with a root 
cutter. 

About a week before farrowing time the 
sow is putin a separate pen, and fed a 
thinnest slop of wheat middlings with 
ground oats, to which is added a little flax- 
seed tea. 

When the sow is about to farrow, fresh 
chaff or cut straw is put in the pen to form 
her bed. Wethen leave the sow alone, 
except watch and see thateach new arrival! 
does not stray to some part of the pen and 
become chilled. 

For the first day only a drink of pure 
water is provided. The second day she its 
given a thin slop of wheat middlings and 
fed sparingly until the pigs are able to take 
all the milk she will give. The feed is in- 
creased gradually as the pigs grow older, 
until the sow is fed all she will eat up 
clean. As soon as the pigs show an incli- 
nation to eat from the trough, a small shal- 
low trough is provided and placed where 
they can have free access to it, but out of 
the way of the brood sow. They are then 
fed skim milk, in which isstirred a mixture 
of wheat middlings, sifted oats with some 
coarse flour. In from six to eight weeks 
the pigs are weaned and we obtain satis- 
factory results. 

Good results cannot be obtained from a 
half-starved sow; the pigs do not thrive 
and we cannot obtain sufficient size at 
eight or ten weeks old. The brood sow 
must be kept in ‘good heart,” healthy and 
strong, then proper feeding quickly re- 
sponds and promotes the growth of a 
healthy and vigorous pig. A voracious sow 
at farrowing time is unknown to me: no 
animal in the herd needs watching for fear 
she will devour her young. A _ voracious 
brood sow has been made so from improper 
feeding, which has caused a diseased and 
feverish condition of the system. 

Keep the sow in a = thrifty and 
healthy condition, allow her plenty of ex- 
ercise, feed her green food occasionally in 
winter, and avoid brood sows with heavy, 
larded muscles, and few will have cause to 
complain. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
OBSERVATIONS ON RAPE—POTA- 
TOES FOR SHEEP. 


The article by H. J. DeGarmo on rape 
pasture, which was published in the FARM- 
ER of Mareh 27, was interesting not only as 
a guide to those wishing to raise the plant, 
but as showing some departures from the 
advice usually given for the culture of this 
plant. Inthe Rural New Yorker of same 
date as the FARMER, a@ correspondent is 
recommended to sow the seed July 1, when 
it should be ready for pasture by Septem- 
ber 15. Mr. DeGarmo sows by May 10 and 
finds it ready for the sheep by June 25, an 
important difference when pasture is short. 
The Rural concludes its advice with these 
words: “lf corn grows well in your sec- 
tion, you cannotimprove upon that asa fod- 
der crop.”’ The experience of the FAarm- 
ER’s correspondent would indicate some- 
thing quite different. If the variety sown 
was the Dwarf Essex, as it probably was, 
that being the kind mostly grown in this 
climate, it will be interesting to know the 
results of the coming year from that rape 
field, as the plant isa biennial. Evidently 
the rape plant is not so well known as it 
should be. 

* 

In a season like the past the sheep have 
an opportunity to geta share of the sur- 
plus potatoes. They eat potatoes eagerly 
enough, and do not tire of them when fed 
at the rate of a bushel daily to a hundred 
sheep. For breeding ewes they have 
proved valuable, although among some 
sheep men there is a prejudice against 
them on the supposition that the feedirg 
of potatoes is injurious to the unborn 
lambs. .We have not found it so. Ewes 
that were fed on potatoes could not have 
gone through the season in better condi- 


tion, and the percentage of loss among 
lambs was exceedingly small. But there 
are comparatively few years when pota- 


toes can be fed with profit. F. D. W. 


TEXAS FEVER. 








Elaborate experiments on Texas fever 
have been conducted at Columbia during 
the past year by the Missouri authorities, 
co-operating with the Texas Experiment 
Station. A bulletin just issued reports the 
results of these tests. 

It was clearly demonstrated that the 
Texas tick is the natural means of commu- 
nicating the disease from one animal to 
another. Ticks hatched in the laboratory 
when put on Missouri Shorthorn cows in 
lots free from any possible infection, pro- 
duced fatal cases of Texas fever in every 
instance within from thirteen te eighteen 
days after the young ticks were placed on 
the animal. 

The Texas Station a 
Texan cattle, all of w 


da carload of 
ch were covered 


with the Texas fever tick, and shipped the 
dipped catile to the Missouri Experiment 
Station. These cattle were dipped in a 
mineral oil at a cost of less than five cents per 
head. The Missouri Station confined these 
dipped Texan cattle in a small lot witha 
number of Shorthorn cows,from the 13th of 
August until the first of November, and 
made careful daily observations and tem- 
erature records, with the result that no 
exas fever was communicated. If subse- 
quent experiments confirm these results, 
the dipping process will be entirely practi- 
cable and feasible, and can be easily and 
cheaply done on a commercial scale, and 
would enable the farmers of the Mississippi 
Valley to purchase and bring to their farms 
with perfect safety at any season of the 
year cheap range cattle to eat their surplus 
corn and grass. 

An attempt was made to inoculate cattle 
so that they would be proof against this 
disease, with very promising results. These 
results are also in a measure confirmed by 
experiments that Dr. Connaway has just 
concluded in Mississippi,on a carload of 
dairy cattle shipped there from Kansas. 
Twelve of these cattle had died of Texas 
fever before the animals were injected; 
none died afterward. The method is nei- 
ther expensive nor difficult, and if it proves 
to be successful as it now promises,the entire 
Texas fever district comprising a dozen 
States will be opened as a market for the 
thoroughbred stock of the north and west, 
inasmuch as these animals may then be 
shipped to these States with entire safety 
from loss. Extensive studies and observa- 
tions on the habits and movements of the 
tick were made which led to a number of 
important practical conclusions in regard 
- the best methods of disinfecting pastures, 
ete. 





STOCK NOTES. 





Henry WARD, the proprietor of the big 
sheep ranch, has accumulated 200,000 Ibs. 
of wool from the sheep and lambs he has 
urchased. It should bring him at least 
: ey He has been offered $20,000,and re- 
used it. 


HERE is how a western cattleman cured 
@ number of cases of —- jaw: “I gave 
them two drams of iodide of potassium 
dissolved in a half. pint of warm water, 
drenching cattle in the nose,not the mouth, 
for seven days in succession; then I skipped 
a week, and repeated the operation for the 
succeeding seven days, then skipped an- 
other week and gave one more drenching, 
making fifteen in all. This treatment, 
which is that recommended by the govern- 
ment, is sufficient for the cure of ordinary 
cases, but where the animal is very badly 
affected, the whole operation should be 
repeated.”’ 


A REPORT from Washington states that 
the Agricultural Department has taken 
steps looking to the extermination of hog 
cholera, and, as an initiative, has sought 
the co-operation of the States of Tennessee 
and lowa in an experiment to determine 
how economically the malady which is de- 
vastating swine interests can be stamped 
out. If they comply, the department very 
soon will send representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry to one or two 
counties which the governors have been 
asked to designate as particularly subject 
to an outbreak, and the result of the inves- 
tigation and treatment will be reported 
immediately there. From the tenor of the 
report it would appear that the Agricul- 
tural Department holds the opinion that 
hog cholera, if once stamped out, will cease 
to trouble breeders and feeders. There is 
nothing more certain, however, than that 
the disease will return whenever conditions 
are such as to invite it. Continual vigi- 
lance must be exercised by every hog own- 
er if the disease is to be kept out of a 
locality. Stamping it out is all right, so 
far as it goes, but that will not end the 
matter. Prevention must follow the stamp- 
ing out, and that is the duty of the hog 
owner. 








When writing advertisers mention Michigan Farmer. 
New Plant that Cures Asthma—Free. 


The new African Kola plant is Nature’s 
botanic cure for Asthmain every form. Mr 
A. C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, writes that itcured him when hecould 
not lie down at night for fear of choking. 
Rev. J. L. Coombs, of Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, testifies to his entire cure after 
thirty years’ suffering,and many others give 
similar testimony. Its cures are really won- 
derful. If you suffer, we advise you to send 
to the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York, who will send you a 8g 7 Case 
by mail free, pod pian its power. It costs 
you nothing, and you should surely try it. 


’.-You will have health- 
ier sheep, more and better 
wool if you use Chloro- ¥ 
Naptholeum Dip. Kills 
all ticks and lice, cures 
scab and foot-rot, cleans 
and increases the growth 
of the wool. oa. 

Chioro-Naptholeum 3 


is a perfectly harmless antisep- = 
tic, i icide, a 


























ant, andthe most effective stock 
remedy known. One gallon sent a 
free upon receipt of $1.00 to pay Be 
freight charges. Agts. wanted. @ 
WEST DISINFECTING CO., ol 
206 & 208 E, 67th 8t., Now York. 


WANTED to EXCHANGE ssetsered Jorocy beter 
JOHN VAN NORMAN, Southfield, Mich. 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
¢ Polled Cattle and Poland-Ching Hogs. % 














good yearling boars for sale 615 each, 
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COACH AND CARRIAGE HORSES. 








Alexander Galbraith, of Wisconsin, once 
a large importer of Clydesdale horses, writ- 
ing to a horse journal on coach and carriage 
horses in reply to some strictures on his 
published opinions, says: 

“Tn last week’s issue you take me to task, 
rather unfairly, I think, for the statement 
which I made in the Chicago Horseman to 
the effect that our farmers and horse 
breeders generally have in the past shown 
their lack of ability to produce carriage 
horses. My statement was general, not 
specific, and it referred, as could easily be 
seen, to the rask and file of our breeders. 
The gentlemen you mention—Messrs. Fair- 
fax, Cassatt, Dunham, etc.—are not the 
rank and file. They are leaders in the 
business, and if the eountry was full of 
such men it would also in all probability be 
full of fine carriage horses, whereas we all 
know that the very reverse is the case. I 
have always looked up to the gentlemen 
you name, or most of them, as men of 
‘light and leading” in the carriage horse 
business, and would be content to follow in 
their footsteps, but when you quote them 
as representing the average, rather than 


the highest type of breeders, you certainly 
- both yourself and them a gross injus- 
ce. 


“‘However,I am pleased to know that the 
substance of my article met with your ap- 
probation, and especially that portion 
wherein 1 tried to describe the style and 
action of the up-to-date carriage horse. It 
is a notorious fact that such horses never 
were,nor seemed to be,so scarce as they are 
at the present time, and the only reason 
one can assign is that breeders—I mean 
breeders in general, of course—have em- 
ployed their energies in a wrong direction 
in the past, and must change their tactics 
and their material if they expect to ac- 
complish anything in this line in the fu- 
ture. How frequently we meet breeders 
who assure us that they possess the very 
highest type of carriage horses, and invite 
our inspection of what are almost invari- 
ably third or fourth-rate animals. I meet 
such men every week, and this is why it 
occurred to me to mention the matter. The 
average horse-breeder either does not know 
or has not the candor to admit, that what 
he has on hand are not worthy of the name 
of carrige horses at all, as they possess for 
the most part hardly any of the indespen- 
sables, viz., quality, style and action. A 
very few have sufficient quality and size, 
and a smaller number the requisite style, 
but not one in a hundred is possessed of that 
easy, graceful, flexible, lofty, all-around 
— which betokens the true carriage 

orse.’ 


What Mr. Galbraith says unfortunately 
contains a great deal of truth, and one of 
the chief factors in bringing about this 
condition were the journals devoted to the 
trotting interests. For years they talked 
about nothing but speed, more speed, and 
urged farmers and breeders to use stallions 


of some particular family of the trotter. 
The consequence was that every scrub colt 
with a strain of Wilkes, Nutwood, or some 
family, was kept for stud purposes when 
they were not fit for street car 
purposes. We have seen Wilkes stallions 
under 15 hands, with ewe necks, long backs, 
sloped rumps, and hind legs shaped like a 
sickle, securing all the mares their owners 
thought desirable each season, because 
several of their get had broken into the 
standard list. It was blood, not size, style 
or quality that was wanted, and when they 

ot this “‘blood’’ it was all they ever got. 

f course the quality of horses bred in such 
& manner was becoming worse from year to 
year. The tide has turned in the opposite 
direction, and speed has become so cheap 
that it is practically worthless if not asso- 
ciated with other good — Opinions 
have changed radically, and even the 
**hoss trot’ journals are beginning to show 
signs of returning sanity. There are plenty of 
the right class of horses in the country now 
from which to breed a high class of carriage 
and coach horses, if intelligently used; but 
we look for another craze in the shape of 
‘imported’ stock, which will take thou- 
sands of dollars abroad to purchase animals 
not as good as can be found at home. We 
hope farmers and breeders will keep clear 
of the craze, and let speculators pay the 
cost of their own schemes. 


ie 





FITTING COLLARS. 





Some harness-makers have a habit of 
only taking the measures for collars, from 
the withers to the bottom. This is not 
sufficient, considering the different breeds 
of horses which have to be measured every 
day, and often the difference between the 
anatomy of a mare and a horse is ignored. 
The former has rather contracted neck and 
shoulders, while the latter—especially 
stallions—have them very thick. Hence it 
is necessary to take, besides the length 
from withers to throat, the width across 
the draft, and the width at about five or 
six inches from the withers, in order to 
indicate the kind and the breed of the ani- 
mals to be harnessed. The best way to 
take the measure of a -collar is to do it by 
the a'd of and comparison with another, 
noting the necessary differences. Every 
care should be exercised to get exact 
measurements, so that the collar need not 
be interfered with when once made. A 
properly fitted collar isan absolute neces- 
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sity for the comfort of the horse, as well as 
for the prevention of shoulder galls. The 
collar should also be kept perfectly clean 
on the inside where it comes in contact 
with the skin. Perspiration and the 
accumulation of dust and dirt will soon 
make the surface rough if it is not cleaned 
off, and sore shoulders are sure to result. 
The early spring work is frequently inter- 
fered with from this cause, as the animal is 
generally soft, and more susceptible to in- 
jury than later in the season. As a pre- 
vention wash the shoulders each evening 
with cold water in which a little salt has 
been dissolved. It will take out the sore- 
ness and fever, and harden the skin so it 
will not become broken so easily. 
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CARE OF HORSES’ FEET. 





Here is what an English specialist says 
concerning the care of horses’ legs and feet. 
A little bit of the advice tendered may be 
applicable in this country, but most of it 
will be out of place, as the conditions here 
are so different: I try to imitate nature by 
the following system: I have earth floors 
in all the stalls; I wash the legs from knees 
and hocks downward every day; walks in 
the dew and rain-soaked grass are given. 
Should the horse come in from exercise with 
feet full of earth, it is not picked out, but 
left in for two or three hours, cooling and 
sweetening the feet wonderfully. It is not 
advisable toleave the earth on tie feet 
longer than this, as it becomes hardened 
from the heat of the foot, and thus balks 
the object aimed at—coolness. I apply 
cold-water bandages, changed every two 
hours, for reducing the heat in fevered legs 
and I do not grease the hoofs, nor allow the 
smith, when shoeing, to remove any part of 
the hoof except the wall, which he lowers, 
so that-when the shoe is put on,the frog bas 
an even bearing with the shoe. With the 
above system, i have never had any dif- 
ficulty in keeping my horses’ limbs right;in 
fact, they could hardly be improved upon, 
and deserve the eulogy pronounced by the 
famous trainer, John Scott, on Lord Zet- 
land’s | pees horse Voltigeur, viz.: ‘‘ Is 
legs and feet, my Lord, are like hiron.”’ 
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HORSE GOSSIP. 








No more betting or pool-selling in Wis- 
consin. This will knock out Ideal Park, 
where Chicago sports go to do their betting. 


Ir is expected that the Illinois legislature 
will pass a liberal racing bill authorizing 
racing associations to hold thirty days 
——- annually, with local book privi- 
eges. 


MoNROE SALISBURY says that Azote, the 
son of the half-bred horse Whips, is the 
reatest trotter that ever lived, and he has 
ad an opportunity to test Alix, Directum 
and Little Albert. He says if Azote was a 
stallion he would own him if it cost a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to do so. 


At a meeting of horsemen in Iowa the 
past winter, a veterinarian, speaking on 
transmissable unsoundness, said: ‘No 
horse should receive a premium that pos- 
sesses hereditary defects, and no person is 
a qualified judge who is unable to detect 
the same.”’ [t strikes us that the number 
of qualified judges under this ruling isa 
very small one. 


JOHN SPLAN has a picturesque way of 
expressing himself. In reply to a query, he 
said recently: “Do I think the horse is 
going out? Why the horse is just coming 
in. The bicycle will drive out the horse 
when the cash register drives out the piano. 
The bicycle is just teaching people what 
outdoor life means—which we Americans 
haven’t half learned yet. There’s plenty 
of room for all the machinery you can in- 
vent and the horse, too.” 


Tur get of Morello, undoubtedly one of 
the greatest race horses of his time, who 
unfortunately died just after he had been 
placed in the stud, are showing up in good 
form. Recreation is said to be one of the 
best two-year-olds out this season. She is 
a filly out of Picnic, and won the Uliman 
Stakes in good style recently. Morellito, a 
two-year-old colt, beat a fast field recently 
at San Francisco, and showed not only 
speed but great gameness. Hegave weight 
to each of the others in the race. 


Ir is stated that the German army has 
recently been testing horseshoes made of 
paper. It has been found that their light- 
ness and elasticity make it possible for a 
horse so shod to travel faster and farther 
without fatigue, than one shod with iron, 
and they are entirely impervious to water 
or other liquids. The* shoes are made by 
very much the same process as the paper 
ear wheels, and consist of thin sheets of 
paper pressed into a solid mass by hydraulic 
machinery. They can be fastened to the 
hoof of the horse either by nails or bya 
kind of glue made of coal tar and rubber. 


J. MALCOLM ForRBES has entered as a con- 
testant in the Harriman-Daly sweepstake 
races for trotting 2 and 3-year-olds, for $2,- 
500 a corner. The entries for the events do 
not close till the 15th, but Mr. Forbes, be- 
lieving the interests of breeding to be great- 
ly served by a general participationin such 
events, has anticipated the closing date by 
going into the 2-year-old class. These 
races, which promise to be among the not- 
able turf events of this year, were started 
during the winter by an agreement between 
E. H. Harriman, of New York, and Marcus 
Daly, of Montana,to race their best 2-year- 
olds and best 3-year-olds in match races for 
$2,500 a side. he conditions agreed upon 





were to close entries April 15, to name June 
landtorace some time in August. Mr, 





Harriman had the choice of track,and chose 
the half-mile course at Goshen, Orange 
County, N. Y 


A Missouri farmer, in a letter to the 
Rural World, takes the ground that ‘“‘the 
osage hedge is a nuisance.’’ Here are his 
reasons for that opinion: ‘‘No tree or 
plant absorbs more moisture or utilizes 
more fertility than the osage hedge bush. 
This worse than useless bush seems to me 
to be the only thing extant that is abso- 
lutely unfit for anything. But the chief 
objection I have to it, is, that it renders the 
ground on both sides for fifteen or twenty 
feet out utterly useless. Nothing will grow 
to do any good nearer than ten feet to it. 
The ground on either side is closely 
woven with its long, strong yellow roots. 
Besides the uselessness of a hedge fence 
is the great amount of labor involved in 
keeping it in trim. I have heard men say 
they would rather make rails in August, 
than trim a hedge fence.”’ All of which we 
said in the FARMER a dozen or fifteen years 
ago, and saved many farmers in this State 
from setting out this abomination. As it 
was, too many were put out, and are yet 
either defacing the earth or have been cut 
down as a nuisance. 
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ETECTIVE work requires constant 
vigilance, steady nerves, a clear 
head and active brain.""A year ago," 

writes Oapt. Duffey, of 631 Orchard St., Tole- 
do, Ohio, “I overworked myself, was in 
such a condition sleep was impossible. I was 
so nervous I could not 
lie in bed; my arms 
and limbs twitched 
and my system seemed 
completely exhausted. 
I began using Dr. 
Miles’ Nervine and the 
fourth bottle restored 
me to health, Mrs. 
Duffey had suffered for eighteen years with 
heart disease, had tried every remedy with- 
out avail until she took Dr. Miles’ New 
Heart Cure two years ago. For the past 
yearshe has been free from the trouble.” 
Dr. Miles' Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 
DR. MILES MEDIOAL OO., Elkhart, Ind. 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
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SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest pest lister ever used, Takes the place 
ofa ments for mild er severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or e. 
As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rh 
Sprains, ey ‘throat. a icine 
WE GUARANTE that one tablespoonful of 
CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure ever ° 


Every bottle of Id is Warran- 
telecine Seemed 
r sent by express, 
da its, Send 
_ a pris rr for di ve circulara, 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
RRS PIT RA 


SHOO FLY A bonanza for AGENTS. 
2 One-third more MILK. 
Thousands of testimonials. 


§H00-F Ly Mpg. Oo., 1005 Fairmount Ave., Phila.,Pa. 
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Directory of Live Stock Breeders 


CATTLE. 


¥. & BH. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., preed 
¢ ers of registered RED POLLED 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. CATTLE, 


MArL= VALLEY STOCK FARM.—Galloway 
bulls and Shropshire ewes, from prize win- 
ners. CHAPMAN BROS., 80. Rockwood, Mich. 


OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakiand Co.,Mich. 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 

















OW for Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and pros- 
perity. Largest Angus herd in Michigan. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM Port Austin. Mich. 


20 HEAD|Pet'ed, durham cattle. 


A.B. &C. 1. BURLEIGH,Mazon,I1) 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 

and ail ages for sale from my World’s Fair 

prize-winning herd. 50 head to select from. Prices 
. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


IS WANTED, 


AND THE SHORTHORN IS THE ANIMAL 
TO PRODUCE IT. 
20 FINE HEIFERS OFFERED 
on very reasonable terms for 30 DAYS. 
THEY WILL NEVER BE CHEAPER. 


A few choice Merinos—Come quick if you want 
them. Come or write. 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 
SHEEP. . 


WAMPSHIRE 27552 0 S008 ogee. 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe 0o.,Mich,. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A Ud lot 
yearling rams from imported stock, good 
enough to head any flock. Also yearling and two- 
year-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
,ambs: none better. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich 
































Pezec-s ERSEY SWINE; Barred Plymouth Rock 


fowls; Pekin Ducks; Jerusalem Artichokes. 
J. H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


OLAND CHINAS.—A few fall boars for sale 
at farmers’ prices. Sows bred all sold. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 








M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 


SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MEKCHANT KELLBY, Woodstock, Mich. 


One Fine August 3ist Boar Pig for Sale. 


E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 
Registered Victoria Swine. ore" 


R. W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 
POLAND-CHINAS. Sonne oars and sows of 


high quay, and best breedi: g. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 

















Large English Berkshire Swine, 2igscf, Sem 


for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD of, Boreen ts eee 
Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for sale. C. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


Poland-China Pigs for Sale, Bot” spring ana 


head to select from. Also Light Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, Kise” 
Hee eE scnLarge English Berkshire Swine, 


INE BLOODED Cattle. Sheep, Hoge, 

















Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 eran. 
Ga: P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 
READY for BUSINESS 
P. Cc. BOARS Coeap. Write for prices. 
Gold Mine Seed Corn $1 per bushel. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 








EB can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHI NA a and B. P. R., two grand yards. 

f 1. rite 
sssiceeletalian WILLARD PERRY or | Hastings 
M. H. BURTON, Mich 


l SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. Ifyou want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 








t z ed 
CLOVER LAWN FARM, 5:Siuroc Jersey hogs; B. 
P 


. R. eggs in season; 60 kinds of strawberries; all 
kinds of small fruit. Extra seed potatoes, marketable 
size, Rural N. Y. No. 2, American Wonder, Empire 
State, Carman No.1, Wilson's First Choice, Freeman 
and Kveritt’s Six Weeks. Send for descriptive lst. 
I wili treat you well. Ithaca, Mich. 





iT GIVEN AWAY. Same 
t , when you can 
a pair of show pigs f 


buy 

rice other breeders ¢: 

or one. Wm. W. eh, 
breeder of Improved Ches- 
ter Whites, Deford, Mich. 


O. WILSON, Oxemos, Mich., proprietor of 

e the Michigan Central herd of fi ROVED 

CHESTER WHITES. I have a few head of 

96 stock (both sexes) at 

reduced prices to make 
room for new comers. 


CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS. 











Eggs, 75 cents for 18; % 
for 61.25 
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he Poultry Dard. | 


for the Michigan Farmer. 
THE TURKBY VS THE DOMESTIC 
HEN. 


Of aJl the different kinds of poultry that 
can be raised on the ordinary farm, we 
doubt if any are of greater practicability 
thanthe turkey. Compare the turkey and 
any other fowl. Take into consideration 
the cost of feeding and housing the old 
stock, and add to this the difference in ex- 
pense of rearing the youngsters; the turkey 
is easily ahead. 


Almost any breed of the domestic fowl 
must be provided with some sort of shelter 
during the winter months;this is especially 
true here in our northern climate. It is 
different with the turkey; for while the 
domestic fowl must have a well-equipped 
house for its comfort, the former is well 
satisfied with a roost outside, providing it 
can get areasonably good windbreak from 
the wioter storms. Not only can it pass 
the winter with such accommodations, but, 
regarding its healthfulness, itis far better 
thatitshould. The turkey, especially the 
hardy Bronze, was never designed to be- 
come an inmate of a poultry house. We 
have tried housing the turkey and have 
met with anything but success. 

We sometimes hear remarks something 
like this: ‘Oh, I don’t like turkeys; they 
eat so much!’? Persons who commit them- 
selves as above show a decided want of 
knowledge of the real facts of the case. 
They are something like the men who are 
anti-siloists—a little better than ninety per 
cent never had any practical experience 
with a silo whatever, and yet they consider 
themselves fully competent to pass upon its 
merits. It is sometimes surprising to the 
writer to see how comparatively little is 
required to sustain life in the mammoth 
body of the Bronze turkey. It is the writ- 
er’s bonest opinion that a thirty-five-pound 
Bronze turkey tom will eat no more than a 
twelve-pound Light Brahma cock during 
the four winter months. Past experience 
with the two breeds has amply demon- 
strated to our entire satisfaction that this 
assertion is not very far from correct. For 
an example, last winter we wintered a flock 
ef something like six hens and one tom. 
Their feed was shelled corn entirely, 
warmed during excessively cold weather. 
They were fed in troughs, so that little or 
none was wasted. Our mode of feeding 
during the entire winter was to give what 
we could naturally and easily pick up in 
one hand by plunging fingers foremost 
down into the corn; one handful was al- 
lowed each turkey twice a day, mornin 
and night. If anyone witha nediaeaceinen 
haod will = the experimeat they will 
readily see that it is not a heavy feed. 
This was not a stinted feed, but simply all 
they required; had we doubled the amount 
they would have left, on the average,some- 
thing like half. 

The writer has had experience in raising 
both chicks and poults, andif we were to 
express our preference we would have to 
give it to the latter. While the writer is 
perfectly willing to admit that the chick is 
by far the easier to handle during the first 
three or four weeks, matters change very 
greatly after the poults take to the range, 
and practically all care is over until 
Thanksgiving. This isour experience and 
the way we raise turkeys. 

A person ought to be able to raise from 
eight to a dozen head of young stock for 
every hen turkey he owns—providing, of 
course, he doesn’t kéep more than he can 
successfully handle. A person can safely 
figure on one dollar per head for early 
hatched Bronze turkeys at Thanksgiving. 
The writer had a few June hatched poults 
this year that brought ten shillings each. 
So we don’t consider that we have set the 
price too high for average May hatched 
turkeys. If wecan raise turkeys at this 
rate—and it can be, and is, done—it means 
that each turkey hen is going to bring you 
in from eight to twelve dollars. Ninety- 
five per cent of this is pure gain, as they 
pick up mostly what would otherwise spoil. 
Now then, taking into consideration time 
and money, outhouses, etc., year in and 
year out, which is ahead, the turkey or the 
domestic hen? 

We have had quite a considerable experi- 
ence with both kinds of fowl, and we don’t 
think the case is overdrawn when we say 
that we can count on the fingers of one 
hand all the hens that ever paid us three 
dollars per head. When we become satis- 
fied that we can’t make each turkey hen 
pay us ut least double that, we’ll sell out. 

C. P. REYNOLDS. 








POULTRY NOTES. 


The Red Caps do not seem to hold their 
own against the Mediterraneans. Theyare 
good layers of a rather smal! andill-shapen 
egg, but are no better than the Leghorns. 
For the table they areinferior. They are 
losing ground because they do not excel in 
any desirable quality, and are lacking in 
many ways. So far as plumage is concern- 
ed they are attractive. 

* 
* 

The claim is made by some poultrymen 
that young pullets’ eggs are usually in- 
fertile. Our experience has led us to the 
opposite conclusion. We have not found 
the trouble in the lack of fertility, but in 
the weakness of the young chick. Such 
eggs in an incubator are little better than 





* 


some of them, but we do not care to take 
the chances of raising by hand. 


* 

There have been so many cures for hen 
lice recommended that we have become 
tired of them, but the Farm-Poultry has 
| one so easy of application that we give it. 

Into one gallon of kerosene put a pound of 
naptholene. When the solid is dissolved by 
the oil the preparation is ready for use. 
Take a box large enough to hold a hen and 
paint the inside with the mixture. A barrel 
will do very well, and should be painted as. 
high as the fowl’s head. Place the bird in 
this and cover with a basketor coarse sack- 
ing which has also been treated. Inhalfan 
hour the lice will be dead and the hen none 
the worse for the treatment. Repeat the 
operation after the insect eggs have had 
time to hatch. It is too strong for using on 
young chicks, and we are warned against 
using it on sitting hens. The liquid should 
be kept tightly corked and away from fire 
as itisinflammable. The preparation may 
be used occasionally on dropping boards 
and perches. At least it is inexpensive and 
easy of application. 

* - * 

Our grandmothers believed that there 
was a difference in eggs, when it came to 
setting them, but by many people now this 
idea is held absurd. An egg is an egg, they 
claim, be it smooth or rough. But experi- 
ence makes it more and more evident that 
the old idea is the correct one. An eggisa 
delicate organism. An irregularity in the 
shell will cause an irregular development 
in the chick which means weakness of 
some kind. It does not require much of a 
departure from the normal to produce mon- 
strosities, as those who have used incuba- 
tors have found out. To get a good hatch 
of healthy chickens, smooth, medium-sized 
eggs should be selected. And after the hen 
has been set she should be left to look after 
her own affairs as much as circumstances 
will allow. 

Pa * 

Many people are deterred from raising 
turkeys through a fear of troubling their 
neighbors. This is frequently a serious 
trouble, but is a difficulty that may be 
guarded against to some exteat. If the 
poultry is kept within bounds at first they 
will come home at night to be fed when 
grown, and cannot wander far during one 
day. if they are allowed to go as they 
please they will stay wherever darkness 
overtakes them, and that is as apt to be on 
a neighbor’s fence as anywhere. With a 
little attention they can be kept out of the 
wheat and oat field till after harvest, and 
when they do get the freedom of a grain or 
hay stubble they will be kept busy for a 
time. As for the corn, we have not found 
them troublesome in that. They delight in 
the shade afforded during August, but this 
attraction does not offset the insect supply 
of the stubble fields. After the corn is in 
shock there is an opportunity to do consid- 
erable damage, but we have not found that 
they do. They will walk over a pile of 
corn and stop to eat only a little of it, but 
have a disagreeable way of rolling the ears 
inthedirt. They do not care enough for 
new corn to induce them to waste much 
time at picking the kernels from the cob 
They prefer to be looking after black 
beetles and crickets, or some other work 
Jess laborious and more remunerative. But 
this is not always the case. Some flocks 
seem possessed with a demon of destruc- 
tion in as bad a form as their human name- 
sakes. It is important to get fowls or eggs 
from flocks that are easily managed, when 
one begins at turkey raising, and then 
bring up the young in the way in which 
they should go. ‘They will return the favor 
when they come to the market. 


* 

The old style of reost still prevails in hen 
houses, that of arranging the poles one 
above another like a ladder, though there 
is little to recommend it. Poultrymen 
warn us against it, though their reasons do 
not always seem exactly forcible. The 
hens do not all climb to the top pole and 
fight for a place, but those that come home 
early get up as high as they can, while the 
later arrivals stay below. We are told 
that the hens fly directly down from these 
high poles, instead of hopping from roost 
to roost, and so are frequently injured if of 
the heavy breeds. That may be in the 
case of an Asiatic or an American fowl, 
though we are inclined to the opinion that 
the danger is exaggerated, but whoever 
watched a Leghorn or a garden-scratching 
mongrel glide over a fence and still harbor- 
ed fears of this kind? If there were any 
danger from this source they would need 
the lives of twenty cats to carry them 
through a single summer. The delicate 
pets of the fancier may not be able to stand 
this, but we will risk the ordinary farm 
birds and their descendants, though crossed 
with thoroughbreds to the fourth generation. 

But there is another reason why we 
prefer a different arrangement for the 
roosts. Inthe summer the hen will stay 
out of doors ifshecan. She prefers a tree 
or a fence because itis cooler. When cold 
weather comes she stays where she is 
accustomed, either because she has become 
attached to the place or does not know any 
better, but if she is moved to a building 
she will get up under the floor or where 
she can have something over her back. 
These are the warm places in the house 
and that seems to be what the hen is look- 
ing for. When the perches are on the same 
level a shelf can be placed over them which 
will add greatly to the comfort of the flock 
during the cold nights. Of course it must 
be so arranged that the hens cannot get on 
the shelf or they will stay there at first in- 
stead of on the perches, but after staying 
in the proper place for afew nights there 
will be little trouble. A hen’s habits are 
easily directed when being formed, but are 
hard to break when once established. 
There is everything in taking her in time. 





none atall. The hen may manage to save 
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The Man who is Raising a Big Crop 
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Harvesting Machines are the profit-bringing kind; they are built for long wear, 
hard work, light draft, and in short, to satisfy. ‘There are other kinds that 
don’t cost as much, but there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, 
The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. 


CIF DECILES D CIF VOTRE CFD 


water is E"*ree. 
ASBESTINE WEATHERPROOF COLD WATER PAINT 


for outside use, is a dry powder which requires only the addition of cold water to be ready for instant use. It is 
designed to take the place of ofl ee where economy together with efficiency and durability is required. It is 
well adapted for use on Houses, Barns, Fences, etc., and its covering capacity per pound being fully one hundred 
per cent greater than of] paint its cost is about one-third. It 1s furnished in white and colors. Write for 
circulars, color cards and price 1 


SP. CONKLING, 20 East Atwater St., Detroit, Mich. 
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UFF LEGHORNS, S.C. B. Leghorns, Barred P. 
Rocks, Black Minorcas. Pekin Ducks. 8 
$1 per 17. E. L. LARNED, Worden, Mich. 


ULTRY.—For conning of leading varieties ad- 
dress MILLER BROS., Beddow, Mich. 


LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS co tock 8t per 1s; 20 for 
$1.50. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


for hatching. B. P. Rocks from select 
pen §&1 for 13; $1 50 for 26. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 2BisBarred P. Rocks ex- 


Conger strain, free ra “gy Ang il] 
rain, nge. Eggs will hatch. §1 
per 16. E. M. KIMS, Reading, Mich.” 

URE, healthy, farm raised §. O. B. LEG- 
Fr HORNS AND WHITE WYANDOTTES 
18 eggs $1. Sure to hatch, carefully packed, 16 
years 2 breeder. 80 acres run 

F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 




















UFF LEGHORNS.—RFggs from pen No. 1, 81. 
for 15; eggs from pen No. 2, $1 for 15. No phn 
tospare. A few Light Brahma Cockerels. Light 

Brahma eggs, $1.50 for 15. L. A. A. SMITH, 
Lock Box 658, Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Sconasesetratn. 


ted, and bred for Egg Production. 8B 
guaranteed to hatch or money refunded. Write tor 
particulars. Go. H. REISSMAN, Northville, Mich. 


/NGLise PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALB, 82.50 
per13 Order early and get June birds. Finest 
game bird on earth. Money must accompany 
orders. F. T. HYNE, Brighton, Mich. 











162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


reeders inthe world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO, Homer City, Pa. 











BY STEAM— 
© THE IMPROVED ickens BY STEAM: 


VICTOR Incubator 


in the market. Clreul FR 
GEO. ERTEL ©0., QUINOY, ILL. 
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BUY NO INCUBATOR 


And pay for it before giving it 
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The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
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before buying it has no faith 
MANN BONE CU 


ERS ele poh maehine. We will 

% . sell you ours 
if! got tt =e Not acent until tried, and a ON TRIAL. 
A Y child can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 


: We won First Prize World’s Fair, and w: 
ooo Fw MANN to. “ILFORD, mass. win you for a steady customer if you will only 
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ou 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practi- 
rintend sub- 


cal infermation on poultry and incubators and 
to oe 
agents selling the Combination 


the money there isin the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, etc., 25. N. B. Send 
» Combination a 
be ce Pia Lock-pin Clevis to farmers and 
le’ 


names of three persons interested in poultry 
(Closed) 


buy Ours on trial. Our large catalog will cost 
GENERAL AGENTS 
wanted 











and 25c. and we will send you “The Bicycie; ite 
are and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects and 8 

$5 to any bicyele rider. 
Box 1830, Delaware City, Del. 
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| Focmers’ Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
f FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


PrEsIDENT—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. 

VicE-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SgeoRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

DrrecTors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. — Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. wey 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 











Association Question for May. 
How can we best improve the roads un- 
der the present system? 
Association Topic for June. 
Chief elements of success in our best local 
club meetings. 


THE ASSOCIATION QUESTION FOR 
MAY. 








The announcement of the Association 
question for May has been purposely de- 
layed until this time. The committee have 
delayed their announcement because of 
their feeling that circumstances might 
arise whereby some of the several measures 
especially advocated by the farmers’ clubs 
before the legislature might require addi- 
tional support from the local clubs at their 
May meeting. It is especially gratifying 
to be-able to announce that such circum- 
stances as yet have not arisen, and the 
eommittee are unanimous in their selection 
of the May question as above stated. 

We need not apologize for again suggest- 
ing the topic of “Good Roads.”’ Six months 
ago, when the question was first discussed, 
it was with the distinct end in view of 
heading off what we, as farmers, believed 
to be a movement which would impose on 
us serious and grievous additional burdens 
of taxation. In this we have been success- 
ful. The so-called “Good Roads Move- 
ment,” instituted by the Good Roads 
League, is for the present an abandoned 
enterprise. The principle promulgated by 
the State Association of Farmers’ Clubs, 
“That no change be made in our road laws 
whereby the maintenance of our roads 
shall be more burdensome than at present, 
or that will dispossess the farming com- 
munity of their management,” has met 
with the approval of the present legisla- 
ture, if, as we believe, the present indica- 
tions are to be trusted. 

The farmers have won the victory, led by 
the Farmers’ Club as an organization. But 
while we may well congratulate ourselves 
on our escape from a threatened evil, and 
more truly still upon this practical demon- 
stration of the strength of our organization, 
the fact must not escape our immediate 
consideration that the victory has brought 
with it a great responsibility. 

Our main argument all through this dis- 
cussion with the Good Roads League has 
been “‘The present laws are satisfactory if 
properly enforced.” We have pinned our 
faith, and pledged our support to the pres- 
ent system, and tke legislature proposes to 
take us at our word. This means simply 
and plainly that something must be done to 
secure a better enforcement of the present 
laws during the next two years, or we shall 
meet and deserve defeat at the next session 
of the legislature. The Farmers’ Clubs 
have taken the initiative in the fight, and, 
through the combined efforts of the farmers 
of the state, we have won the battle. Now 
itis agaic our plain duty to lead in the 
solution of the greater and graver problem 
which is the natural inheritance of our 
victory. ; 

With this in mind may every farmers’ 
club at its May meeting discuss the regular 
Association question with the practical end 
in view of improving the roads of the State. 
The well-remembered condition of the roads 
nearly all over the State during the months 
of March and April of this year ought to be 
sufficiently in evidence even in May to in- 
sure a lively and general interest in the 
question. 

In connection with the discussion, we 
would suggest and urge that the intensely 
practical article on “Good Roads” by Rob- 
ert Gibbons, published in the M1cHIGAN 
FARMER, November 7th, 1896, on page 314, 
be read before every club. 

Again we say, the problem must be solved 
and the responsibility rests with us. We 
must prove our faith by our works, or just- 
ly suffer the consequences, 


THE COUNTY SALARIES BILL. 





We have good news for club workers and, 
indeed, for every citizen of this great State. 
The County Salaries Bill has passed the 
House by the decisive vote of 78 to 12. The 
material features set forth in the bill as 
published in this department several weeks 
ago. have not been changed except in three 
particulars; and all of those changes were 
made by the friends of the measure and 
without practical opposition. 

The first and second changes were made 
by Representative Kimmis upon the ad- 
vice of the legislative committee of the 
State Association while the bill was in the 
hands of the committee. 

The first of these, in effect, made the 
measure apply only to the offices of judge 
of probate, sheriff, county clerk, prosecut- 
ing attorney, register of deeds, treasurer 
and school commissioner. It was found 
impracticable and entirely unnecessary to 
place the minor offices, such as coroner, 
surveyor, etc., whose duties are-continually 
varying with unforeseen circumstances, 
upon a salaried basis. 

The second change fixes a minimum 
salary for each officer, below which the 
supervisors can not go in carrying out the 
provisions of the act. This list of mini- 
mums 1s published elsewhere in this issue. 
Such a provision was thought to be a 
necessary safeguard in cases, which fre- 
quently occur, where the Board of Super- 
visors is controlled by a political party 
differing from the one to whom the county 
offices are certain to go at the next elec- 
tion. 

The third change, made while the 
measure was under consideration on the 
floor of the House, is one which some of 
the friends of the measure will regret. It 
exempts the office of: sheriff from the 
provisions of this act. The more conserva- 
tive element, however, believe that although 
the evils of the fee system are probably 
greater in this office than in almost any 
other, yet the test of the practical applica- 
tion of the new measure had best be made 
with that office left out. Serious business 
difficulties surround the placing of this 
office on a salaried basis, and although we 
believe the problem can ultimately be 
solved, yet we are distinctly of the opinion 
that the practical workingsof the proposed 
new law in connection with the other 
county offices, may well be studied for two 
years before the office of sheriff is included 
in the list. It seems certain that addition- 
al legislation, more clearly defining the 
duties of the sheriff, will be necessary 
before any such radical change is made in 
the present method of remunerating this 
officer. 

Taken allin all, the passage of the bill 
by the House is a great victory for the 
people. Tremendous opposition was de- 
veloped against it, and few men believed 
the popular movement in its support could 
overcome the mighty and well-organized 
power of the county office-holders. It sim- 
ply proves our words of six months ago, 
that the legislature will always heed the 
will of a united people. The farmers’ 
clubs and Granges have not created the 
power which passed the bill. They simply 
united and concentrated that which has 
existed in this State for many years. 





THE SENATE AND THE COUNTY 
SALARIES BILL. 


We are besieged with letters asking if, 
in our opinion, the Senate will pass the 
County Salaries Bill. We have not hesi- 
tated to reply to all these inquiries that we 
have every reason to believe that the 
Senate will pass the measure with even a 
stronger vote than the magnificent one 
given it in the House. 

These reasons are as follows: ist. The 
measure has from the first been urged 
strictly upon its business-like merits. 

2d. The Senate is especially strong in its 
business make-up. Its treatment of all 
measures which pertain to business inter- 
ests has demonstrated the fact that busi- 
ness men and business methods there pre- 
vail. 

3d. The support of the measure by the 
people has been as spontaneous and free as 
it has been general. Of the hundreds of 
petitions in its favor, not one has 
contained a stereotyped expression. No 
printed forms have been used in a 
single instance. Independently, and with- 
out any machinery, the movement has 
grown out of a popular demand that a 
grievous wrong shall be no longer endured, 





until to-day it stands deservedly the most 


popuiar of any measure before the legis- 
lature with ninety-nine per cent of the 
people of the State. 


MINIMUM SALARIES UNDER COUNTY SAL- 
ARIES BILL. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE FARMERS’ 
CLUB MOVEMENT. 





[A popee read by A. C. Bird at the annual meeting 
of the State Association, and published by vote 
of the Association. ] 

(Concluded from last week.) 

And the most discouraging feature of all 
is the fact, that while this reluctance 
comes many times from a desire to cover 
up ‘questionable appropriations of public 
funds, yet that really honest and intelli- 
gent men who are thus placed in authority, 


not of county offices alone, but of our edu- 
cational and other institutions as well, de- 
fend their action in this matter on the 
grounds that the popeler intelligence is not 
sufficient to comprehend the true needs of 
the institutions they govern; that the 
people in general do not appreciate the 
fact that different grades of work command 
vastly different remuneration. This idea 
is urged by men of irreproachable charac- 
ter, apparently unmindful of the fact that 
in so doing they are striking a deadly blow 
at self government itself. These men are 
mistaken, andI make the assertion without 
apology. The entire history of this republic 
has proven that the people can be trusted, 
and object lesson after object lesson can be 
cited in substantiation of the statement. 
The great danger to our institutions lies 
not in trusting the people, but in deceiving 
them. Noreal progress is possible which 
is not based upon the intelligent support of 
public opinion, and all efforts toward per- 
manently building up our institutions on 
any other foundation will surely end in 
disaster. And let it be the work of this 
Association, and of the farmers’ club move- 
ment throughout the State and nation, to 
teach these leaders in public thought and 
action that the people will no longer trust 
those who will not reciprocate their trust; 
that the men who will not trust the people, 
can not be safely trusted by the people. 
Let it be the cardinal principle of this or- 
ganization, in all its future work, that the 
people can and shall be trusted. On that 
foundation we may safely build. And let 
us cease not in our efforts until it shall be 
as easy to determine the official income of 
every public officer and oe and to 
secure an itemized account of the disposi- 
tion of all public funds, as it is for a stock- 
holder to determine the same in the corpo- 
ration of which he is a member. 

Shall it be asked way educational leaders 
make this mistake? hy those who might 
reasonably be expected to draw right con- 
clusions and make fewest mistakes should 
err on this vital point? Our reply is this: 
That this weakness in their judgment 
which leads them thus astray is indigenous 
to their college training. Great though be 
the work of our educational! institutions, 
and ours the last hands to strike down or 
cripple them, so far as their practical 
work is concerned, we must admit, as must 
all observers, that the natural tendency of 
college bred men seems to be to underrate 
the ability of those not similarly trained. 
Educated,as he generally is, more or less at 
the State’s expense, the average college 
graduate goes forth into the world, feeling 
not that he owes a debt to the public, but 
that the public is greatly indebted to him. 
This spirit, however, is more observable in 
the young graduates than in those who 
have had a few years’ experience in practi- 
cal business affairs. 

But why does the fact exist that these 
young men,fresh from the disciplineof these 
supposedly ablest of men, the educators of 
our state, are so one-sided in their develop- 
ment? Why is it that these young men 
who, of all people, ought to do most for our 
free institutions, who ought to be leaders in 
the movement to secure honest and prac- 
tical reform in the eg gorge of public 
affairs, why is it that of all people they 
seem least disposed to assist, encourage,and 
trust those who have done so much for 
them? Why is it that, as a rule, these men 
in after years bear less of the burden of 
taxation in proportion to their actual pos- 
sessions than do those whose favors receiv- 
ed from the state have been far less, using 
the training given them by the state to 
thus defraud the state of their just contri- 
butions to its revenues? Why is it that in 
the honest, manly efforts periodically made 
to equalize the burdens of taxation among 
rich and poor,intelligent and ignorant alike, 
these men whose influence would be worth 
so much, more often antagonize than aid 
the people whose wards they have been? 

Why is it that college presidents, college 
faculties, and the boards of control ot these 
institutions who are ofttimes forced to 
adopt almost questionable methods in order 
to secure from the legislature appropria- 
tions necessary to the very existence of the 
institutions they represent, never lift a 
voice in support of equalized taxation when 
measures to secure it are under legislative 
consideration,when the whole difficult prob- 
lem of securing a generous and liberal 





support for such institutions could be solved 
atasingle stroke by an equalized assess- 





ment from which no property is allowed to 
escape? 

When it is remembered that these queries 
relate to facts which have existed for many 
years,and the truth of which is unquestion- 
ed, the only answer which satisfactorily 


.explains their existence is that the influence 


of these great educational institutions upon 
our young men is lacking in an essential 
feature. 

Is this condition of affairs to continue? 
Just so long as the people do not unite in a 
vigorous, practical, and intelligent protest, 
and no longer. The discussion of cuca. 
tional questions by the clubs during the 
year just passed, has gone a long way to- 
ward securing changed methods seas these 
lines. Andin their future work the clubs 
can do much tosecure a more perfect nnder- 
standing between the people and the educa- 
tionalists of the state. 

Probably the most dangerous, and yet 
really weak, argument against the further 
agitation of these questions by the people, 
is the one used before you at your last 
annual convention. In substance it is this: 
Our State government is worth all it costs, 
and the evils surrounding public affairs in 
this State are no greater than in adjoining 
States. These are true statements beyond 
poresienters of a doubt, and they might 

ave been made stronger. Not only our 
State government, but every department 
of the government of our free institutions, 
is as priceless as life itself. But let us re- 
member that the vital question is not “Is 
our goverment worth all it costs?” but 
rather “Is it costing more than it ought?” 
That it concerns us but little what evils 
exist in adjoining States, but that our 
ope and manifest duty is to secure for 

ichigan a reasonably economical and 
business-like administration of her affairs. 
To those ends is this movement devoted, 
and with their accomplishment our future 
work must deal. 

I cannot leave this subject without a 
word as to the immediate future of the 


Association. I can add but little to the 
magnificent presentation of this phase of 
the work by President Kimmis. But one 


thing I wish to —— and that is the 
=: necessity of adhering closely to 

efinite lines of work, and not attempting 
too much. If this Association, as a result 
of the deliberations which will occupy its 
next session, shall decide to adopt the line 
of work recommended by its executive 
committee, and already so well under way 
it would seem advisable not to exten 
farther our plan of action at this time. If 
those measures, or even a majority of 
them, can be carried to success, a greater 
work will have been performed for the 
people of Michigan, in the furtherance of 
an economical and just administration 
of public affairs than has been accomplish- 
ed in the previous decade. The work there 
outlined is concise, logical and comprehen- 
sive, and strictly non-partisan, and {is cer- 
tain to command theco-operation of all our 
people who are interested in good govern- 
ment. 

itis a source of special congratulation 
that the president of this Association, 
under whose administration this phase of 
our work has largely developed, will bein 
position to do great service in the final 
effort which must so soon be made before 
the legislature, and that our confidence in 
= ability to do this work is so well found- 


ed. 
And finally, whether it be in the work of 
the a winter or in the greater work 
which will command the best efforts of this 
and kindred organizations for years to 
come, let it never be forgotten that our aim 
is to secure practical results. That to se- 
cure such results we need the co-operation 
and active support of every kindred 
organization and indeed of every fair- 
minded citizen of this State. That to se- 
cure such co-operation and support we 
must be conservative in our every effort, 
and havea just respect for the conscien- 
tious opinions of those who differ from us. 
That we must attract rather than repel. 
And especially that in our criticism of ex- 
isting conditions we must be constructive, 
as well as destructive; that it is no mark 
of special genius to discover that a thing is 
wrong, but that the difficult and yet essen- 
tial nace is to suggest a practical 
remedy. 
With these things ever in mind, combined 
with a wise discrimination in our choice of 
leaders, the farmers’ club movement has 
before it a work toward the betterment of 
society and toward securing the per- 
petuity of our free institutions, the possi- 
bilities of which are unlimited. 


REPOR'LS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 








WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Resolutions favoring the Kimmis bill 
were passed after a brief discussion, also 
condemning the repeal of the mortgage tax 
law. A copy of these resolutions were 
ordered sent to our representative. The 
meeting was held Saturday, April 10th, at 
the residence of ex-Supervisor Edwin Ball, 
who urged the passage of the resolutions. 
In fact, no apposition was offered. 

As the attendance was not large numer- 
ically,some suggestions were offered toward 
making the sessions of the club more at- 
tractive to the farmers in general. Month- 
ly meetings were decided upon instead of 
bi-monthly as in the past. 

R. E. REEVE, Cor. Sec. 
WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Webster Farmers’ Club, of Oakland, 
met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Seamark, April 7. 

Mrs. Josiah Emery read a very interest- 
ing paper on the ideal home. It was urged 
upon us to make home just as any and 
attractive as possible. Open the best room 
in the evening, lay all work aside join in 
the games and pastimes of the children; 
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finally make the hours thus spent together 
so pleasant that in after years they will 
look back on them as the most pleasant of 
their lives. 

Mrs. ‘Thomas Seamark read the paper en- 
titled ““Women’s influence in farmers’organ- 
izations,” presented by Mrs. Johnstone 
(Beatrix) at the annual meeting of the State 
Association. All readers of the FARMER 
will undoubtedly remember the paper. It 
contains much food for thought. The 
question, How to raise potatoes successful - 
ly, was then taken up. Some believe in 
planting in the moon, others in the ground 
when all conditions are favorable, regard- 
less of the moon. L. L. Richmond thought 
too much manure made scabby potatoes. 
S. C. Elwood thought ground for potatoes 
should be very rich; he did not think ma- 
nure produced scab. W. KE. Carpenter, 
quite a successful potato grower, said he 
liked to maoure his potato ground well, 
then plow it as early as possible, and roll it 
down; that would hold moisture, then 
when he was ready to plant, work it up 
thoroughly, mark and plant to a depth of 
three inches. Incase it should be dry at 
that time there would be moisture enough 
in the soil to bring up the potatoes. He 
liked to cut large potatoes to two eyes to a 
piece, but last year seed was so cheap he 
planted some whole seed at the rate of six- 
teen bushels to the acre. He wanted to put 
as many out of sight as possible; they yield- 
ed about three hundred bushels to the acre. 
Some hills contained sixty potatoes; quite a 
good many were cow feed, buta fair yield of 
salable potatoes. ‘The question box brought 
out some such questions as these: Which 
pay best to raise, ducks or turkeys? How to 
treat oats for smut; What would you do 
with a husband who was always finding 
fault with his victuals? The answer was go 
visiting and let him cook his own for a 
while. Whatare your ideas of free mail 
delivery in rural districts? Most thought 
they would like that. Wehad an addition 
of eight new members to our club. We 
shall discuss the association question and 
how to raise corn successfully at our next 
meeting, which wil] be held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Botcher, Mav 5th. 

MRS. T. SEAMARK, Cor. Sec. 


LEBANON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Our club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. M. Piggott, April 1st. 

Lewis Bently read a paper entitled, 
‘Where are we drifting to, as a nation?” 
He said, ‘‘We are controlled by trusts and 
combines, and are under a depression hard- 
ly equaled by the slavery of the black 
man. 


According to his idea, the single gold 
standard is largely to blame for this condi- 
tion. In the discussion which followed, 
the general opinion was that the trusts and 
combines should go, and that we could get 
along much better without them. 

At the afternoon session the secretary re- 
ported that he had fulfilled thé require- 
ments by which this club had now become 
a member of the State Association. 

The question box was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject, ‘Taxation of 
Mortgages,” Jed by Jay Sessions. He does 
not believe that pe ny should be exempt 
from taxation, but thinks the present law a 

oorone. His plan would be to adopt a 
aw similar to that of ’91, changed so as to 
prevent the mortgagor from requiring the 
mortgagee,by contract,to pay the tax. 

A great deal of interest was taken in this 
subject by the members present, and all 
agreed that the law should not be repealed. 
The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the club: 

Resolved, that Lebanon Farmers’ Club, 
composed of forty-six members, considers 
the repeal of the mortgage tax law an un- 
— measure, and are decidedly opposed to 
t. 


After singing ‘America,’ the club ad- 
journed to meet with Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Vinans, May 6th. C. F. ABBOTT, SEC’Y. 


UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The April meeting of the Union Farmers’ 
Club was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lemuel Smith. It was a pleasant day and 
we noticed several of the men were absent. 

In the forenoon, H. P. Keys gave a talk 
on spraying. His idea is to induce a vigor- 
ous growth by cultivation, as blight and 
insects attack the puny trees. He also 
holds this is true of potatoes, squashes, etc. 
He has transplanted squashes from his 
neighbors’ plants and raised them, while 
his neighbors failed. 

Governor Pingree’s circular, with refer- 
ence to raising the Attorney-General’s 
salary, was read, and the club opposed the 
same, as there was no limit to outside hire. 

After dinner the regular program was 
carried out. 

“Ought mortgages to be taxed?” was dis- 
cussed in aspirited manner. The follow- 
ing resolution, drawn by Messrs. Keys, 
Ingersoll and Woodbury, was adopted: 

olved, That we,members of the Union 
Farmers’ Club, duly assembled in regular 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lemuel Smith, do unanimously protest 
against the repeal of the Mortgage Tax 
law, or any other class of legislation 
whereby personal or real property not 
owned by the public or created for the use 
of the public, is thereby released from pay- 
ing its just share of taxes, and be it further 

olved, That a copy of this resolution 
be placed with our representative, C. E. 
Jackson, at Lansing, and by him placed 
before the State legislature. 

Adjourned to meet with Mr. and Mrs. H. 
P. Keys the first Saturday in May. 

MRS. L. SMITH, Cor. Sec. 


CONCORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met at the home of Mr, and 

rs. A. S. Wolcott, April 10th. 

A paper was read by Mrs. Maggie Bartell 
which brought out much discussion. She 
spoke of the large number of farmers'wives 

found in our insane asylums, and 
attributed this sad fact to overwork of 


mind and body. She said to-day is con- 
stantly stealing from to-morrow, and pil- 
taged to-morrows count when we take 
them off at the other end of life. 

She spoke of the necessity of acquiring 
the art of cooking wholesome food for the 
family and considered this the most useful 
and important of aris. Mrs. Bartell 
thought all should labon as it was the 
heritage handed down to mankind, where 
the command went forth, “Thou shalt earn 
thy bread by the sweat of thy brow.’’ She 
thought the daughters should be trained to 
help in the home, and thus lift some of the 
burdens from the mother’s shoulders. 

Question for discussion, ‘Ought mort- 
eH to be taxed?”” Opened by Mr. Henry 

indley. He regarded this question as one 
of great interest to the members. Quite a 
lengthly discussion ensued, and the opinion 
was expressed that a law that favored 
double taxation was an unjust law. 

Second question ‘Does it pay to keep 
thoroughbred stock?’ It seemed to be the 
opinion that thoroughbred stock,.if well fed 
and cared for,would thrive better and bring 
a better price on the market. 

The value of rape for sheep was then dis- 
cussed. Some thought they would not do 
without it, others having tried it could not 
speak in its favor. The clubthen adjourn- 
ed to meet the second Saturday in May. 

JOSEPHINE THRESHER, Reporter. 


EMERSON FARMERS CLUB. 


The April meeting of the Emerson Farm- 
ers’ Club was beld at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. B. M. Coffin. 

Several new members were udded to the 
club, making a total of thirty-two. 

After the discussion of queries, new 
ofticers for the next six months were elected. 

President. C. A. Van Deventer; Vice- 
Pres., E. R. Allen; Secretary, Alice M. 
Brown. 

Motion made that our club apply for 
membership to the State Farmers’ Club 
Association. Carried. 

The next meeting of theclub will be held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Helms, May 
13, 1897, ALICE M. BROWN, SEC’Y. 


HOWELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 


On March 10th a number of farmers and 
their wives met at the pleasant home of E. 
E. House and wife, and organized a farm- 
ers’club. The electicn of officers resulted 
as follows: President, A. F, Peavy; vice- 
president, E.’ E. Latson; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. C. House: corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. R. R. Smith; treasurer, S. 
Hildebrant: directors, R. R. Smith, : 
House; committee on constitution and 
by-laws, R. R. Smith and E. E. House; 
committee on program, Mrs. E. E. Latson, 
Mrs. S. Hildebrant and Mrs. T. Andrus. 

Meeting adjourned to meet with Mr. and 
Mrs. A. F. Peavy, April 7tb. 

MRS. R. R. SMITH, Cor. Sec. 


NORVELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 


At the meeting held with F. W. Smith on 
March 27, T. B. Halladay was elected 
president of the club for the sixteenth time. 
A. R. Palmer was continued as secretary. 
L. D.Watkins was made vice-president and 
C. P. Holmes treasurer. 

Mrs. C. P. Holmes, in an essay read, said 
that men would differ as to the most im- 

ortant issue before the American people, 
but women would be of one mind in namin 
the temperance question. She suggeste 
that the best means to secure better laws is 
to enforce those now in existence. 

The work of the board of supervisors 
was the subject discussed. S. W. Holmes 
said that the board of Jackson county was 
in session 27 days, at a cost to the county 
of about $100 per day. The meeting held 
in April was unnecessary, and the other 
sessions might have been shortened. The 
June meeting was perhaps necessary to 
prepare for the meeting of the State Board 
of Equalization. C. P. Holmes did not 
believe it necessary to hire a lawyer to look 
after the interests of the county before the 
State board as was done. Jackson city 
pays 42 per cent of the total county taxes. 

M. L. Raymond, of Grass Lake, believes 
that public servants should be well paid, 
then required to render faithful service. 
Many difficulties are met in the work of the 
board; men of stamina and integrity are 
needed for its members. Observes that taxes 
are lower in Washtenaw county than in 
Jackson. 

. R. Mount and S. M. Merrithew 
agreed that the board wasted much time; 
the latter favored a set salary for the 
supervisor. A. Hitchcock is well pleased 
with the working of the salary plan in 
Washtenaw county. 

A. L. Watkins thought the allowance of 
35 cents per day for board at the jail was 
high enough, considering that the cost at 
the State prison is only about nine cents 


per day. 

T. B. Halladay advised tbe townships to 
keep a good man, when found, on the board 
as long as possible. The drudgery of the 
work of the board is done by the country 
members. The miscellaneous claims, bills 
of coroners, cm | Pek etc., are the 
worst class to deal with. The sending of a 
lawyer to plead for the county before the 
State Board of Equalization was bad prac- 
tice, wrong in principle If one county 
does this, others will need to, and where 
will the practice end. The State board 
ought to be competent and trustworthy and 
not need a lobby. 

The collection of farm statistics was 
spoken of briefly, the majority favoring the 
continuance of the rage as affordin 
the only means by which the farmer coul 
judge of the supply and probable demand 
and so meet the dealer on something like 
equal ground. A. R. PALMER, Sec. 


MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The April meeting of this club was held 


at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Sieb. 
The Association question, “Ought mort- 





ages to be taxed?”’ was discussed and the 
ollowing resolution was passed: Resolved, 





That we, as members of the Meridian 
Farmers’ Club, do not favor the repeal of 
the mortgage tax law. 

There was one question in the question- 
box that was of interest: Should we have 
the Curfew law for our country? An- 
swered by Rev. Row, of Laingsburg. He 
spoke highly in its fayor; thought 
it a judicial law which we should have in 
Michigan. Mr. Switzer, of Canada, spoke 
on cheese making, He thought it a profit- 
able business for farmers to invest in, and 
Michigan cheese could be made to bring a 
better price, and by careful management 
they could raise the reputation of Michigan 
cheese. Mr. Graham, of Lenawee county, 
was interested in the creamery business 
and spoke of the profits and benefits to be 
derived from that branch of business. 

Next meeting April 30th at home of Mr. 
Edson Swarthout. 

MRS. B. H. BALCOM, Cor. Sec’y. 


COE, CHIPPEWA AND LINCOLN CLUB. 
The Coe, Chippewa and Lincoln Farm- 
ers’ Club held one of its most successful 
meetings at the home of Mrs. Daniel Childs 
2 Da township, on Thursday, March 25th , 


The roads were simply terrible, about six 
inches of snow on top of a road with an un- 
known bottom, but in spite of snow and 
mud about forty were present, and what 
the club Jacked in numbers was more than 
made upinenthusiasm. In fact it proved 
to be one of our very best meetings. 

After the usual opening exercises Mrs. 
Daniel Childs welcomed the club ina few 
well chosen sentences full of earnestness 
and sincerity. The response by Mrs. E. H. 
Estes was good, she making many good 
suggestions; she spoke feelingly of the loss 
of our brother Daniel Childs, who, last 
October passed to the great beyond, leaving 
8 Bap in our ranks which can never be 

illed. 

Mrs. J. J. Upton’s paper, “The sum of 
a successful life’? was very interesting. 
Success does not depend alone on amassing 
wealth, but succeeding in any undertaking 
in life. It was well illustrated. 

Rev. Rossell, when called upon to discuss 
this paper, said, ‘I commend it with my 
whole heart.”’ 

Then came the question which brought 
out liveliest discussion: Do we get value 
received for money paid county com- 
missioners of schools? 

J. W. Moore, who was to make the 

rinciple talk, did not say much at first, 

ut it set the ball rolling. He did not 
think it a paying investment. 

A. C. Rowlader thought if the right per- 
son was commissioner it would be a good 
investment, every business needs a head 
and he knew of nothing better than the 
commissioner, but he should be the right 
man for the place. ‘ 

Mrs. J. J. Upton thought the office a 
nuisance as it was now conducted. J.J 
Upton was not satisfied with the system. 

ev. Rossell spoke from experience, as he 
had filled that office and was an old 
teacher; he believed that the right kind of 
person, one who had the good of the 
schools at heart as well as the salary, 
one who was qualified in every respect 
could be of much value. 

A. C. Rowlader believed the office should 
be kept out of politics. Aspirants should 
pass a thorough examination before a 
state board and if a county had not the 
right material, get it from some county 
which had, as we get principals of schools. 

J. W. Hudson thought that had our com- 
missioners been the proper men more good 
would have been accomplished. 

E. H. Estes told some cold facts in regard 
to abuses of the office. 

J Moore made some good points, 
proving the office was an expensive luxury 
and ’twould be better without the office. 

Further discussion will be had at our 
next meeting. 

As this was our annual meeting the 
election of officers now took place, which 
resulted in electing C. W. Hudson presi- 
dent for another year; J. J. Upton was re- 
elected vice president,O. H. Adams was 
elected secretary, A. C. Rowlader was 
re elected cor. sec’y., Mrs. J. Kratz treas- 
urer. The president then appointed a com- 
mittee on program, a committe on 
entertainment, a committee on refresh- 
ments and a committee on music. Another 
song and an adjournment to the home of 
Vice President J. J. Upton the last 
Thursday of April, closed one of our most 


successful meetings and all went away 
feeling it was good to be there. 
‘A. C. ROWLADER, Cor. Sec’y. 
COLUMBIA FARMERS’ CLUB. 
At the meeting with P. Malott on April 
10th, a resolution favoring the collection of 
farm statistics was adopted. 

In an essay on Farmers’ Wives, Mrs. R. 
D. Palmer urged them not to educate the 
family to the idea that they must have 
something extra to eat on Sunday, but let 
there be rest as far a possible in the kitch- 
en as elsewhere on that day. 

In opening the diseussion on ‘‘Improved 
Methods of Club Work,” John O’Leary 
thought the tandency in preparing our es- 
says ee was to take too much from 
books and papers and not enough from our 
own heads; to represent ideal and not prac- 
tical things; to theorize rather than tell 
what we actually practice. 

. W. Dunn suggested an occasional 
parliamentary drill as likely to be interest- 
ing and helpful. 

W. C. Weeks feared the club was losing 
its younger members. He proposed turn- 
ing tbe club into a legislative hall and dis- 
cussing matters that were engaging the at- 
tention of the chambers at Lansing. 

Most of the discussion referred to tables 
and dishes for the use of the club. 

A. R. PALMER, Sec'y. 

CLYDE AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club was happily entertained at the 
pleasant home of Mr. and Mrs. Dexter 
Hubbell, of Grant, and largely attended. 

After an_ excellent dinner President 
Beard called to order and L. B. Rice’s 
letter containing offers of sugar beet seed 
at wholesale price was read. A number 
responded and will raise an experimental 
crop this season. 

Lester Cole, of Grant, who had taken a 
short-term course at Agricultural College, 
gave a very interesting sketch of his prac- 
tical work and gave us some points on 
dairying. He gave the idea that it would 
not be a difficult matter to apply the 
es as taught there, practically on the 

arm. 

An excellent and timely paper was read b 
Mr. Burtch, of Grant, Study on the Farm. It 
was full of good points for the consideration 
of our young menespecially. He had learned 
by experience that a lifetime was too 
short to conquer the details of manage- 
ment of farm work. Want of time pre- 
vented a full discussion. 

Resolutions on the death of Aaron 
Earnest, a respected member of the club, 
were a and the club adjourned to 
meet on May 5th at the residence of B. D. 
Smith Esq , of Clyde. 

MRS. OSCAR McKAY, Cor. Sec’y. 
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i Mother 
+ Strength 


can only come from proper 
food and carefulness in diet. 
Baby strength depends on 
mother strength. 


: PABST 
MALT EXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the ideal food, for the woman 
who expects to become — or 
who is—a mother. 

It is the most nourishing, and 
most easily digested of foods, 
and helps to digest other foods. 
In addition, it is a gentle sooth- 
ing tonic, calms nervousness, 
cures stomach trouble, and in- 
creases the flow and richness of 
the milk. 

Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
} a Ecttle, cr 2 for $2.50. 
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“There is Joy 





in Turning 


The Improved U.S.’’ 


Says H. L. PAYSON, Hopewell 
Farm, Hope, Maine. ‘My sweet- 
cream trade has doubled since I com- 
menced using the Separator.” 


ANOTHER SAYS: 


“The No. 5 Improved U.S. Sepa- 
rator is working to my entire satis- 
faction, the skim-milk showing only 
11g hundredths of one per cent of 
butter fat. The machine is operated 
by my two boys, aged thirteen and 


eight years.” 
‘ F. L. TOTMAN, 
Bardwells Ferry, 
Mass., Feb. 11, 1897. 


Many such letters in our Pamphlets. 
They are free. 


Live hustling agents wanted where 
we have none. 





Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Miscellaneous. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE BRAHMIN AND HIS GOAT. 





WARREN LAMPORT. 





A Brahmin, who a vow had made, 
A goat upon his shoulder laid 
And hurried off upon the way, 
The premised sacrifice to pay. 


Three thieves, a sly and slippery set, 
Resolved the animal to get, 

And placed themselves along the road 
O'er which the Brahmin bore his load. 


Now, such the mind is that, at first, 

’Tis slow to think the very worst; _ 

Both things that shock and things that please 
We take in somewhat by degrees; 

A fact those three rogues full well knew, 

And plans accordingly they drew. 


As on his way the Brahmin went, 
His thoughts on holy things intent, 
He chanced not far along to get 
Before the foremost thief he met. 
The rogue his burden sharply eyed 
And, with a look of wonder, cri ‘d: 
“O Brahmin! tell me why, I pray, 
You bear that cur along the way?"’ 


“'Tis not a cur,”’ the good man said, 
“But I have here a goat instead; 

You find me withit on my way 

A promised sacrifice to pay."’ 

And well assured his pious ways 
Must win the honest stranger's praisc, 
He hastened on, with downward look, 
As one who ponders o’er a book. 


But soon again his pious thought 
To sudden terminus was brought, 
As, standing in the way, he spied 
The second rogue. who s1so cried: 
“O Brahmin! tell me why, I pray, 
You bear that cur along the way?” 


At this the Brahmin was perplexed, 
And likewise not a little vexed; 

He pliced his burden on the ground, 
Looked calmly at it, walked around 
And viewed it o'er on every side, 
And to the stranger thus replied: 


“Indeed, good friend, no cur is that, 
It is a goat both sleek and fat; 

I bear it with me on my way 

A promised sacrifice to pay.” 

Then lifting it upon his back, 
Again he hurried o'er the track. 


And yet. if truth but be confessed, 

The Brahmin’s mind was il! at rest; 

The wonder fast upon him grew 

If what the s rangers said were true; 

Were things sometimes not what they seem? 
Or, was he walking in a dream? 


Indeed, he'd just the frame of mind 
The other rogue now hoped to find; 
And so, with looks of great surprise 
As one who trusted not his eyes, 

He loudly hailed him by the way: 
“O, Brahmin! Tell me why, I pray, 
You hasten thus along the track 
With that vile eur upon your back?” 


Enough! What more could he endure! 

His goat was but a dog, for sure! 

And filled with horror and dismay, 

He cast the sacrifice away, 

And quickly sought the absolving priest 

To cleanse him from the unclean beast. 

While those three rogues on plunder bent 

Picked up the gout and homeward went. 
VIcKsBURG, MicH. 





THE LADY IN BLACK. 





Why Miss Neville constantly wore black 
was a source of unendingspeculation to her 
friends and admirers. She was a tall,dark, 
queenly woman, with a perfect face and 
form, to whom everything, however ex- 
travagant in hue or style, could not fail to 
be becoming. Moreover, she had been 
heard to say that red was her favorite 
color, and the natural question why she 
did not wear it was never satisfactorily 
answered. Add to this the fact that her 
face when in repose was decidedly sad, and 
we cannot wonder that her lovers had 
many anxious moments. For if she were 
cherishing the memory of a lost love, 


as seemed more than probable, the chances 
for ee of them was exceedingly slim. 

Mark Dallas and Nelson Grand were the 
most persistent of the men in her train. 
Dallas was so constant, seeming to breathe 
nowhere but in her presence that those who 
knew him earnestly wished him success in 
his wooing. Grand loved as ym Le doubt, 
and was as constantly at his divinity’s side, 
but he attracted little sympathy. He 
talked too much—made too many confi- 
dants, and had not Dallas’ faculty of 
intimating without words his forlorn state. 
He repeatedly asserted that should he not 
win Miss Neville’s heart he would never 
smile again. His friends only half believed 
this; yet, when Dallas was approached on 
the subject and said never a word, but 
turned his soulful eyes in the direction in 
which Miss Neville was supposed at the 
moment to be, they felt that should she 
decline to bestow on him her hand,not only 
would he never smile again, but his faith- 
ful heart would be immediately broken. 

They were all the guests of that hospitable 
entertainer and thoroughly good fellow, 
Jim Sepore, and his charming wife. Miss 
Neville and her two lovers lingered in their 
luxurious house after al! the other visitors 
had departec, as if these were to bethe 
last perfectly eg days of their lives. But 
a morning came when Miss Neville said 
she mast Jeave the nextday. Then it was 
that the two men suddenly remembered 
neglected business, and declared that they, 
too, must go. 

That evening they sat for a long time in 
the yy! with only the coals in the _ 
and the dim moon to light them. After 
Mrs. Sepore had gently chided her guests 
for their intended desertion, they came ‘by 


slightest utterance.’ 


jealous rage. 


the window, 
merged at the sky. 


over her, and Grand sat by her side. 
lovely guest. 


me curious, 
you wear black so constantly. 
would tell us the reason now. 
the hour for confidences.” 


could answer her, Grand spoke. 
late upon that question.” 
“And I also,” 


especially significant to Miss Neville. 
“How interesting!” she exclaimed. 


what you think 
sombre robes 


confession. 


word.” 
had known. 


heart, and you shall know its secret.” 


cious Mrs. Sepore, who could not see the 
serious side of anything. 
pencils, gentlemen, and get to work. You 
can have your romances ready in an hour, 
I’m sure.” 

She ran about the room like a busy but- 
terfly, supplying her guests with the pec- 
essary writing materials, while Mr. Se- 
ore: lit the gas; then she took her place at 
er own little table, and challenged her 
husband to a game of chess. 

“For you know, Jim, they can write 
much better when we are not looking at 
them,” she whispered. 

In less than an hour the three papers 
were ready, and poet in Mrs. Sepore’s 
hands. All settled themselves to listen to 
their contents. Miss Neville’s face was 
slightly flushed, as if with unwonted feel- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Sepore looked sympa- 
thetic and interested. Dallas took up his 
usual position behind Miss Neville’s chair, 
and Grand sat in a dim corner opposite. 
The first manuscript that Mrs. Sepore 
opened was Grand’s. 

“One man out of many who adored her 
won the greatest blessing earth could be- 
stow—her heart. He had loved her long 
and faithfully, had tortured himself over 
and over with the thought that she would 
never return his affection—had looked on 
in agony when she smiled on others; but at 
last this was over, and she had promised to 
be his. But the monster, Jealousy, clutch- 
ed his heart. In his eyes every friend was 
A gaa who would wrest from him his 
prize. 

“One winter day,a day as dark as his 
brow, with low-hanging clouds as heavy as 
his heart, the two were together in the 
warm, fire-lit room. She, exquisitely 
happy, was gazing into the softly glowing 
coals, dreaming bright dreams, all of them 
centered around the man who, half lean- 
ing on the mantel, looked on her with 
adoration, and noting each shadaw which 
the fire cast on her features, seemed to 
grudge it its momentary play. 

“She dreamed on, not seeing the frown 
on his brow. She would have missed all 
the thrilling joy she felt at this moment 
had he been absent, yet she was only half 
conscious of his presence. 

“He could not understand why she was 
so silent. The complete stillness irritated 
him, and at length the passion he had been 
nursing broke forth. 

***You are thinking of him!’ 

“His low and intense tone cut the still- 
ness like a knife. 

““Of him!’ she repeated, languidly rais- 
ing her eyes to his. 
“She was only half awakened from her 
dreaming, and had not comprehended his 
words. But she heard his voice and re- 
sponded to it with a thrill. 

“Yes, of him!’ he repeated, his heart 
wrung by that emotion the pangs of which 
are more bitter than death, more poignant 
than despair. The will he exerted to pre- 
vent his tones from trembling made his 
words sound cold and angry. ‘I saw you as 
you crossed the fields this afternoon, and I 
noted how he bent his head to catch your 


“In his tones she heard nothing but 
In his stern face she saw 
naught of the agony he was enduring. If 
she could have known, she would have 
pitied instead of condemning him. 

“She stood proudly erect, her face flush- 
ing deeply from the pain of the wound he 
had inflicted. He ——— it the flush of 
guilt, and watched in silence as she drew 
the golden circlet from her finger. 

“‘T told you last night that if you could 
not trust me to on one word or give one 
look to a friend we must part,’ she said. 
‘Of all things I abhor jealousy. Farewell!’ 
‘He heard the metallic clang of the ring 
as it fell on the table, and knew that he 
was alone. 

** ‘Lost, forever lost!’ he cried. ‘And she 
—she is glad to be free!’ 

“With a sad face and clad in sombre 
robes, she moves through life with grief 
but not with regret as her companion, 

man is despicable in her 


degrees to talk in that restful confidential 
tone which true friends talk when the 
stars are coming out. Miss Neville sat at 
and with uplifted face was 
Dallas leaned on the 
ack of her chair, with his proud head bent 


Presently Mrs. Sopore addressed her 


“Maude dear, I hope you will not think 
but I have often wondered why 

I wish you 
This is just 


Miss Neville turned her mournful eyes in 
the direction of her friend, but before she 


“J, too, have taken the liberty to specu- 


allas remarked softly, as 
if he wished the fact to convey something 


sey 
would like very much to hear the causes 
ou have assigned for my taste in colors. 

Then, as if a sudden thought had occurred 
to her, she added, “If you will both write 
is the reason I wear my 
I will set down the real 
cause truthfully—and you shall read my 


“But,” said Dallas, in that tender tone of 
his, “perhaps the subject is painful to you; 
if so, it would be cruel to take you at your 


She raised her eyes to his in answer— 
that brief moment was the sweetest his 1ife 


‘We must all suffer more or less,” she 
answered; “sol willlay bare my womans 


“Oh, how delightful!” cried the viva- 
“Out with your 
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tory. 


completely hid it. 
after a pause he sank back again. 
Sepore took up Dallas’s story:—- 


tals, she gave her heart. 


harmony: 
“Joy too great to last! 


that he was dying. 
days of illness which 
too happy to notice. 


he said to his attendants. 
gently. 
her, for our souls are one. 


step!" 
“An hour more, and for him the pain of 
parting was over. For her it had just be- 


gun. 

“Bitterly bard it is to say good-bye to 
love and happiness. Clothed in dead-lustre 
black she lives on, doing the work they two 
planned, learning to smile for the sake of 
those still left to love her, but knowing 
that the one happy day of her life yet to 
come will be that on which she knows she 
will soon join him in Paradise.”’ é 
Again Mrs. Sepore paused, but Miss 
Neville made no sign. After a little she 
took up the last manuscript. Grand moved 
nervously in his dark corner, and Dallas 
turned his face toward the friendly shadow 
of the window while Mrs. Sepore read:— 
“Once I thought that never could I reveal 
this secret; never would I Jay bare my 
woman’s heart. But now that I know the 
man whom I love and honor above all other 
men loves me, I feel that this explanation 
must be made. There should be no secrets, 
Lowever trivial, between us. 

‘*My pride refuses to confess directly to 
him, so I take this course. If, after this 
reaches his ears, he looks coldly on his 
idol of clay, then I can stillsmile,and suffer 
in silence. 

“I think I can say truthfully it was 
through no fault of mine that my friends 
wove such a pretty romance around me. 
At first I was rather startled when I heard 
the eulogies, implied rather than spoken, 
on my faithfulnes to an absent or a dead 
lover. But the homage I received in con- 
sequence pleased my vanity, and I allowed 
the curious to speculate, simply holding my 
peace. 

“This is my confession; I speak it solemn- 
ly, as if it were an oath; I have worn black 
all these years because I regard it as the 
rost becoming color I can wear!” 

There was a moment of stupefied silence, 
then Mrs. Sepore burst into a ringing 
laugh. But Maude did not echoit. She 
bad taken the shielding hand from her face, 
and was looking one peo at Dallas. Now 
that he knew che was only a vain woman, 
would he love her stil]? 

He was smiling, but his eyes were very 
tender. 

“Darling,” he whispered, ‘“‘you promised 
to give me my answer to-night. A woman 
who knows what best becomes her dear 
face, and is sensible enough to wear it, is 
the one I want for my wife.”’ 


Grand’s story contained Miss Neville’s his- 
Grand leaned out of his dark corner 
in an effort to see her face, but her hand 
She made no oo 

rs. 


“To a man blessed beyond al! other mor- 
He lives nowhere 
but in her presenge; she was the cord in his 
harp of life which made every dissonance a 


One morning he 
awoke from his blissful dreaming to find 
Yes, dying, after a few 
he had been almost 


“Go tell her, my idol, she who was to 
have been my wife, that I must leave her,’ 
‘Break it to her 
I know the agony this will be to 
Beg her to come 
befere my lips are too cold for her kisses to 
warm them. Ah—thank God, I hear her 


his shadowy corner, shrank back agai 
The old pain of hope, uncertainty and fear 
was gone but a newer and keener pang had 
replaced it.—Waverley Magazine. 


VARIETIES. 








A DiscouRAGine Sien.—Mrs. Hunniker 
—I’m really discouraged about our Will. 
don’t believe he is destined to be a great 
man, otter all. . 

“a unniker—Nonsense, nonsense! 
What’s put that idea into your head? 

Mrs. Hunniker—Why, look at this letter 
I’ve just received from him. He’s been in 
college two years now, and his handwriting 
is still-so good that you can read it right 
off, about like print.—Cleveland Leader. 


* * 
* 


A SMALL company of fishermen w 
seated in a Cardiff hostelry. They wane 
telling fish stories. 
“The most exciting day’s sport I ever 
had,” said one of the company. an Ameri- 
can, “was when I was off Labrador. I 
was with two others; each had two rods, 
and we were simply pulling out fish as fast 
as ever we could putin our lines. I for- 
got,” he added in a thoughtful tone, ‘what 
those fish were.’? 
“Whales?” suggested an Englishman, 
with an attempt to be sarcastic. 
“Whales!” said the Yankee, with a dep- 
recatory wave of his hand; “why, man, 
we were baiting with whales!”—Answers. 
* * 
* 

THE Albany Journal tells a story of two 
green reporters, Englishmen, who were 
sent by the city editor of a certain news- 
ae ed to a suburban town to write up the 

urnoing of an orphan asylum. Late that 
night, when the news editor was wonder- 
ing why no “copy” about the fire was 
coming by wire, a telegraph messenger 
rushed in and handed him a dispatch. c) 
opened it and read: 
4 * al Sir: Weare here. What shall we 

0 
It was signed with the names of the two 
men sent to “write up” the fire. 

The news editor made a few remarks 
which, while they were appropriate to the 
occasion, would not look well in print; 
then he wrote on a telegraph blank this 
brief message: 

“Find out where the fire is hottest and 
jump in.” 


* 
* 


RoserT INGERSOLL, who is coming to 

Chicago with a new lecture, is fond of good 

books. During one of his visits to Chicago 

he and a friend went to one of the big 

book stores on Wabash avenue to examine 

the treasures on the shelves and counters. 

They had roamed around the establish- 

ment discussing history, romance and the- 

ology, and finally the friend said, picking 

up a volume: C3 
‘Ah, Colonel, this isthe book you like.” 

‘What is it?”’ he asked. 

‘Tom Paine’s ‘Age of Reason.’ ” 

“Yes, it’s a good book, but mighty ex- 

pensive.” 

““Why, I didn’t think so.”’ 

“T have a copy, and what do you think it 

cost me?”’ 

“T don’t know, I’m sure.”’ 

“The Governorsh ip of Illinois.” —Chicago 





Grand, who had advanced a step out of 


Record. 
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THE SHERWIN-Wittiams ENAMEL PAINT 


is just the thing for furniture and decorative work 
It gives a fine, glossy, enamel-like surface. The tints 


: pared ready for the brush. Any one can use it. We 
} make paints for every purpose—each is a special kind suited toa special use. 


Our booklet “ Paint Points’? tells all the little kinks about paint—the 
good and the bad. It tells the best special paint for buggies, boats, farm tools, 
barns, fences, roofs, houses and all other painted things. Send to-day for a 
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in the right place, and of the right kind, 
will make a great change in the looks of the room or 
a home. The window casing, baseboards, picture 
mouldings, chairs and tables—all these can be bright- 
ened and made clean with paint. 


indoor use. “ Enamel Paint” is pre- 
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MONTREAL. 








TH RAILROADS 
We teach it quickly and furnish situations. : 











B20 le “ $10.75 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest eee Earth “ $82.00 
Fully guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
lege to examine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 
illustrated ca’ 








eyes. 
OMrs. Sepore looked up when she had 
finished reading, thinking that surely 








talogue free. Add i 1). 
CashBuyers’Union,162 W.VanBurenst.8317Chicago 


There is no better wheel than 


Sunol Bicycle 


There are no better wheels for the money than 


Hercules , Stella 


for men, for women, 
nd 15 cents for pack Sunol Bicyle Play- 
ing Cards. The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 
14 LoNG STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 
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For the Michigan farmer. 
MILK PRODUCTION. 





I am always interested in anything per- 
taining to the dairy, and like to know what 
others are doing in the business. For this 
reason I like to see reports in the papers 
giving records of herds, and how the own- 
ers feed in order to obtain given results. 

If anyone obtains better results than I 
am able to get, I like to know the kind of 
cows they have and their way of feeding. 
I was much interested in S. W. Conklin’s 
report of what his cows are doing, and 
although I am producing milk for the De- 
troit market instead of making butter, I 
thought perhaps a report of what my cows 
are doing and how I am feeding would 
prove interesting. 

have a herd of ten cows, every one of 
which has more or less Jersey blood, run- 
ning from full-blood down to three-six- 
teenths Jersey. But seven of them are in 
milk at present, and I give their record for 
one day, March 24: 


Age in Timeof Lbs of 
Name. Years. Calving. Milk. 
TOPSY .... 200. eceeceers 6 Mch. 1, 1897. 60% 


5 Sept. 30, 1896. 343; 
4 Feb. 9, 1807. 46% 
10 Mch. 9, 1896. 22 
2 Jan, 26, 1897. 253 
Dec. 28. 1896. 30% 
Feb. 14, 1897. 28% 

Sue and Dinah are full sisters, their 
dam a half Jersey, and sire a full-blood 
Holstein. Topsy is half Holstein, one- 
fourth Shorthorn and _ three-sixteenths 
digit F Clover three-fourths Jersey. Spot 
is half Jersey and half Holstein; Brownie 
and Belle are pretty well mixed. I bred 
and raised all but two, Dinah and Spot. 

Dinah I bought, with her mother, when 
a calf,and Spot when aboutsix months old. 
[ confidently expected that Spot, from her 
breeding, would be something extra, and as 
a two-year-old with her first calf she gave 
~~ of it, giving as high as 39 pounds 
Dn one day. hen she came in this last 
winter she lost the use of one of her front 
teats, and I am afraid permanently. 

Topsy, although getting along well with 
calving, did not seem well for some time, 
and did not develop the appetite I like to 
see a cow have; although her bag did not 
cake or seem feverish after calving, her 
milk was not good until the tenth geo 

Right here let me give my method of tell- 





lng when a cow’s milk becomes good after 
calving. Place some of the milk in a small 
tin dish, (my wife uses a patty tin), set it 
on the stove and let it come to a boil. Set 
{t off and let it cool, and if any milk coagu- 
lates on the bottom of the dish the milk is 
unfit for use. 

I gave the cow a dose of physic, consist- 
ing of one and one-fourth pounds epsom 
salts and two ounces ground ginger. I 
poured over these three pints boiling water, 
and when cool enough to give, at about 100 
degrees Fahr., gave as a drench in one 
dose. Let me say, if you have a cow out of 
sorts, give her a dose of physic as above, 
giving less for a small cow, and watch re- 
sults. A dose of physic will never hurta 
cow, even if it does her no good. 

To the seven cows I am feeding 250 lbs. of 
ensilage well eared, 65 lbs. clover hay, 48 
lbs. bran and 24 Ibs. corn and oats, mixed 
equal parts by measure, and ground. Now 
for the cost: 


250 lbs, Ensilage @ $2 per ton...... seeeccerece 25 
65 ** Clover hay @ $6 per ton............06 19% 
48 * Bran @ B10 pertun...........-.scscccscree “4 
24 “Corn and oats @ $10 per ton......seeeeee 12 

TOUR awcsasignsnice 3. ence bese sa weasinecie .80% 


This makes an average for the seven 
cows of just 1134 cents per day as cost of 
feed. Thecowsare not all fed the same 
amounts. For instance, Sue and Topsy are 
gg ed from 36 to 40 Ibs. of ensilage, eight 
bs. bran and from three to six Ibs. corn 
and oats per day, in addition to all the 
clover hay they will eat up clean. I am 
inclined to think that if I could add a 
couple of pounds of oil meal a day to the feed 
of the cows giving the most milk, that they 
—— more than pay for it in increased 
yield. 

If there is one thing more than another 
that I admire in a cow, it is her ability to 
eat as long as I can stand and chuck it to 
her, combined with the ability to put all 
surplus food, over and above a maintenance 
ration, into the milk pail. 

Iam selling the milk of all these cows 
but Brownie, whose milk I keep for family 
use, and shall till my full-blood Jersey, 
whose milk I cannot afford to sell at prices 
paid for milk, comes fresh. The milk 
which I sell from the six cows will bring 
me,for March, between $55 and $60, a profit, 
over and above cost of feed, of some $34. 
My milk, the last time it was tested at the 
milk house, tested 3 9 per cent. 

I think I am making my cows do fairiy 
well, although there are others near Den- 
ton who are doing even better than I am. 
Since Dinah came in, Sept. 30th, 1896, she 
has given an aver? of 40 Ibs. a day, orin 
the neighborhood of 7,000 lbs., which, at the 
prices being paid for milk, would have 
brought over $65. 

Topsy gave milk continuously from the 
latter part of March, 1895 for a year, giv- 
ing an average of 29 Ibs. a day or 10,585 Ibs. 
during the year. 

Should you see fit, Mr. Editor, to use the 
foregoing, I hope the average dairyman 
may find something suggestive in it, if not 
helpful. WM. DEYO. 

WAYNE Co., Mich. 

( (This: is-.instructive, and should encour- 


age others to report what their cows are 








doing. It will be noted that both quantity 
and quality must be taken into considera- 
tion in keeping a record of the individual 
production of each cow in the herd. 

The number of pounds of milk given dail 
by the first three cows would astonis 
many dairymen who keep cows having 
Jersey blood, but the Holstein and Short- 
horn admixture no doubt helps out,so far as 
quantity is concerned. 

We wish friend Deyo had tested these 
cows individually, and reported along with 
the quantity given daily. Which cows 
would prove the most profitable as butter- 
makers, provided you were not selling the 
milk? 

For your purpose, no individual test was 
necessary, but we would like to know more 
about this herd from a_butter-making 
standpoint. Our friend makes an excellent 
report, and there are probably very few 
dairymen around Detroit who can beat him 
in milk production, from a kerd of seven 
cows, judging from what we can learn from 
a single day’s report.—Ep.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
MOST BUTTER ON LEAST FEED. 





Under the head of ‘Questions Answered” 
on page 145,in your issue of Feb. 20, I think 
there is an error in the answer to the first 
question. 


The writer says: “The World’s Fair 
test indicates that the Jersey made the 
largest amount of butter with the least 
feed.” 

Now this is not at all as I remember it. 
While the cow that made the largest 
amount of butter was a Jersey (and by the 
way she died before she reached home), the 
cow that made a pound of butter on the 
least feed was a Guernsey. 

Also the answer given to the third ques- 
tion is not according to my experience. 1 
always let the calf suck till about four 
days old, and, in case of caked udder, I let 
the calf run with the cow till the in- 
flammation subsides. This, in the case of 
a heifer I have just had to deal with, was 
nearly two weeks, and every time, since 
the first, the calf has drank without the 
finger, nor is this an exceptional case. 

WASHTENAW Co., Mich. W. FITCH ALLEN. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
AN INQUIRY. 





I was much pleased with Josh. Eidt’s 


article on marketing farm butter. 

We of Southern Michigan are in the 
same condition he was in, having plenty of 
smalltowns, but no city large enough to 
afford private customers for any amount of 
butter, less than 17 miles yt | 

Now will Mr. Eidt please tell us where to 
send for the packages, and did he send a 
trial package to a grocer or a private fami- 
ly? Can you give names of firms that 
make packages, and of reliable parties that 
want butter? Cc. M. HESS. 

[Write one or more of the firms that ad- 
vertise dairy goods forthe Farmer for 
what you want in wrapping or packing 
butter. 

As to the names of ‘‘parties’? or commis- 
sion men who wani nice butter, we cannot 
say. We took samples of our butter in 
pound prints to the city and personally 
hunted up customers. Have never tried 
commission firms, and could not recom- 
mend any certain house, for reasons that 
hove r frequently stated in past issues. 
—Eb. 


SILO NOTES. 








Consider the Number of Your Herd when 
Building — Experience with Different 
Modes of Coverin . 

We opened our silo this season about the 
middle of November and,as usual,itis being 
fed out with good success. Our ensilage 
isn’t keeping quite as well this winter as 
it did last, dne to the fact that we are un- 
able, on account of want of sufficient stock, 
to feed it as fast as we ought. Yet the 
quality is good and stock take to it freely. 

Right here is a thought that can well be 
considered by anyone who is contemplating 
building a silo. Don’t build it 100 large. 
This isimportant. It does not matter par- 
ticularly how deep you build it, but it does 
when you come to surface measurement. A 
person should know as near as possibie how 
many head of cattle he intends to feed, and 
build in accordance with that number. 
you intend to feed only about twenty, don’t 
build a silo large enough for thirty. If your 
silo is designed for thirty head and you are 
only feeding about twenty, it is obvious, 
providing your surface measurement has 
been rightly apportioned, that you are un- 
covering the surface justa third faster than 
you can possibly feed it out. Ofcourse,this 
is on the assumption that you uncover the 
entire surface at once, and not cut it down 
in sections as some recommend. Y 

We have a small silo, 22 feet deep, with 
a surface 15x15 feet. Our experience has 
been that about 20 head of medium-sized 
cattle can dispose of the ensilage sufticient- 
ly fast to obviate any danger from spoll- 


ing. 

We would recommend that about ten 
square feet of surface be allowed for every 
animal you intend to feed. Of course there 
are other things that may enter in which 
may change these figures. It will depend 
somewhat on what sized cattle you keep and 
the object tor which you are feeding. It 
will depend also on what kind of corn you 





fill the silo with. A small corn will pro- 
duce a better quality of ensilage than an 
extra large. It may depend on the keeping 
qualities of your silo, also. But from our 
experience we would say that ten square 
feet will do for the average “critter” uader 
ordinary circumstances. 

There are various methods recommended 
for covering the cut cora while it is curing 
into ensilage and we have tried several of 
them. The first year we had a silo we 
acted on the idea that was then preyalent 
for rendering the upper surface air-tight. 
We packed 18 inches or two feet of straw 
on top of the chopped corn, and on top of 
this a thickness of closely laid lumber, and 
last, a goodly amount of wood to hold it 
down. It is needless to say that it all took 
work, and we have concluded since that it 
was work that brought no special returns. 

The following year we used six or eight 
inches of fine wheat chaff. This was soak- 
ed down by fifteen or twenty pails of water. 
The only object secured by using water is 
to hasten the decay of the straw and all the 
sooner render it air-tight. This can bedone 
without injury tothe ensilage. Ourensilage 
came out the first year in good condition, 
but not better than it did the second, and 
we were almost inclined to think not quite 
as good. At any rate, we concluded the 
extra work of the first yeardidn’tpay. We 
have always had good success by simply 
covering the cut corn with straw and wet- 
ting it down. 

Two years ago a neighbor tried leaving 
the silo uncovered entirely,not even puttin 
on a light covering of straw. He reporte 
such good success that we concluded to try 
the same idea, which we did last fall. 
Whether or not we didn't quite follow direc- 
tions, the writer doesn’t know, but at any 
rate our experiment wasn’t so much of a 
success as we had hoped. Where the neigh- 
bor reported a loss of. only three or four 
inches—practically none at all—we had a loss 
of several inches, more or less spoiled. 

While it will depend a good deal on the 
person, it is the writer’s opinion that it will 
pay to go to the extra trouble of putting on 
a covering of straw or chaff, the latter pre- 
ferred. Wehave a neighbor who always 
uses apple pomace for his silo covering; ap- 
parently he has the best of success and it is 
no doubt practicable when one can get the 
pomace handily; but we question the ad- 
visability of hauling it five or six miles, as 





we would have to do, when something can 
be had right at home practically just as 
good. CO. P. REYNOLDS. 





For the Michigan ei. 
WINTER BUTTER AND YELLOW 
MANGELS. 


Up to February ist of the past winter, 
the cows of our farm, upon cornstalk fod- 
der and aration of Golden Tankard man- 
gels twice a day, made butter only a shade 
less yellow and sweet than June and Sep- 
tember butter. 

At the above date” buckwheat middlings 
and bran were substituted for one of the 
root feeds, with sugar beets for the other, 
and the butter lost color and flavor at once. 

LAPEER Co., Mich. JANE L. CHAPIN. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


ANOTHER GOOD COW. 


Noticingin the FARMER from time to 
time the record of soma dairy herds, I give 
the following concerning my one cow: 

Time of calving, February 16, 1897. 
Gives 38 to 39 ibs. of milk per day. We 
set the milk in pans. 

In 28 days from the time we commenced 
to save the milk, we made 6824 lbs. of but- 
ter. Our cow is six years old. She is a 
grade Shorthorn. Weight. 1,350 pounds. 

Texta Co. Mich. GEORGE DICKERSON. 

{Good enough.—Ep J 








o 
For the Michigan Farmer, 


COLD AIR VS COLD WATER. 


Mrs. H. R. asks you how to prevent the 
particles of cream in her butter, and I saw 
your answer, but we have an easier way. 

We set in water in summer, but when 
cold weather comes we set the cans on the 
weststoop. Thecream will raise as quickly 
asin the tank in summer, but be careful 
not to let it freeze before setting inside the 
house in a@ cool place. WM. H. WHITE. 


[Your plan can be followed, if pains are 
constantly taken to see that no damage is 
done by freezing. But the cold, deep 


setting is preferable, the whole year round, 
in our opinion.—Enb. 
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You want it all. Reid’s Peerless Creamery cools milk quickest; raises 
most cream. The cans are in pairs—wide space between and at rear 
affords ravaset cooling surface. May be used with water only. Fau- 

erneath and straight—easy to clean. Tne advantages of 


REID'S creamery 


are all explained in our large illustrated catalog of creamery and dairy 
at you may have free by sending your name and address to 


A. H. REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA. and ELGIN, ILL. 
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Agents Wanted. 





Only Known Antidote 
For Low Butter Prices. 


Don’t make the mistake of delaying the 
purchase of a Cream — through fear 
of low.butter prices. Butter prices are fair 
and promise to remain so. ‘They are not 
high, and not likely to be. “his only 
emphasizes the need of the separator. 
With good prices the separator is a desir- 
able investment. With low prices it be- 
comes an absolute necessity. 





Prof. Hills, Director Vermont State Ex- 
periment Station, aptly says: “Low prices 
of butter can be successfully met by 
maximum production only, a result possi- 
ble with the good separator pepe run, 


but impossible with any other creaming 
system. ; 

Maximum production is the only antidote 
for low prices, and for eventual competition. 
The sooner secured the better. A De Laval 
*Baby” separator can alone afford it. Send 
for new catalogue, No. 257, just out, con 
taining a fund of useful and practical 
dairying facts and information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


BASDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STRERT, 





Chicago. New York. 
Write for prices Mining & Stump Blasting Goods 
and catalogue CO EST 7S. a A 8 








The 
Cost 


of the salt you put in butter is a small matter ; 
the effect poor Salt hag upon the quality of the 
butter isa big matter. The butter salt question 
will be settled for all time, for you, after you’ve 
once tried “The Salt that’s all Salt’’-- 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT. 


The purest salt, and finest in quality and flavor. 
At all dealers in barrels (280 Ibs.) and bags (56 Ibs., 











28 Ibs. and 14 Ibs.) 


DIAMGND CRYSTAL SALT CO. St. Clair, Mich. 


















is cooler than anywhere else. 
That’s the principle of the 


CRYSTAL 
CREAMERY 


ane . the cleanest, cheapest and 

* most convenient of them 
all. The whole story’s in our book, “Good Butter 
and How to Make It,” mailed free. The Kneeland 
Creatal Creamery Co.. 2 Concord St.. Lansina.Mich 
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AJAX DYNAMITE WORKS Bay City, Mich. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
lwan’s Patent Improved Post Hole and W el 
Auger. Is convenient and effective in operation 
Excellence of material and 
construction. AwardedMedal 








and Diptome, at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition 1893. 
Itis unexcelied for easy an 
uick work. Amancan do three times the work 
an withany other auger or digger now in use. 
Size 6, 7, 8. 9 in., price, $2.50 each. Size 10 in., 83.00, 
Mention this Paper. IWAN BROS., Streator, Il. 


FARMS in IDAHO 


100,000 acres most productive land in the United 
States, in the Snake River Valley, Idaho. Irrigated 
from the great system of canals of the Idaho Canal 
Co. Delightful climate; no droughts; no failure of 
crops; abundant water supply; good schools, 
churches, railroad facilities, and home markets. 
Land with water rights, $15 to $20 anacre. For 
maps, terms and full particulars, address , 


IDAHO CANAL CO., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





For the purpose of preventing mistakes, 
and to facilitate the answering of questions 
promptly, we make the following sugges- 
tions to our correspondents. Correspond- 
ence relating to farm practice and the dairy 
should be sent to J. H. Brown, Climax; all 
correspondence relating to farmers’ clubs 
should go to A. C. Bird, Highland;matter 
relating to the Grange should be sent to 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Lansing. Each of 
the parties referred to have the conduct of 
the departments named. All other corre- 
spondence, on such subjects as horticul- 
ture, live stock, poultry, markets and 
public affairs should be sent directly to this 
office. By this means the delays caused by 
re-mailing matter intended for the several 
departments will be avoided, and the 
chances for errors materially decreased. 


A REPORT from Washington says that 
Secretary Wilson is engaged in distributing 
beet seeds to be tried by the farmers of the 
country in order to see if their lands are 
adapted for growing beets containing a 
sufficient percentage of saccharine matter 
to make the industry profitable for them. 
Henry T. Oxnard, the beet sugar man of 
Nebraska, has presented over half the 
quantity of beet seeds on hand to the de- 
partment for distribution for trial. The 
remainder was purchased by the depart- 
ment. All the seed is imported stock, and 
the entire amount is about five tons, each 
farmer getting from one to two pounds. 
Quantities of seed have been sent to the 
experiment stations in many of the States, 
and applicants in other States are getting 
seeds direct from the department. The de- 
partment does not recommend the planting 
of the seed in hilly or rocky soil, and sug- 
gests a light, sandy and fairly rich loam as 
suitable. Asa rule, it is not believed that 
the warm climates will be favorable to the 
growth of the beet. Farmers are recom- 
mended to take 25 pounds of the grown 
beets and send them to their experiment 
stations for test. It they yield more than 
12 per “cent of sugar, their cultivation will 
be regarded as profitable; otherwise not. 
This work of experiment islargely for the 
purpose of ascertaining in what localities 
it will be profitable to locate beet sugar 
factories. After the factories shall have 
been established, the further development 
of the culture of the beet among the farm- 
ers will follow as a matter of course—as to 
their best mode of production, fertilization, 
etc. In these matters, the experiments of 
the experiment stations will be of great 
benefit. The outlook isextremely interest- 
ing and hopeful. Not only will the estab- 
lishment of this industry bring profit to the 
farmer directly from the sale of beets, but 
many thousands, if not millions, of dollars 





will be expended in labor and coastruction 
of the great plants required for the extrac- 
tion of the sugar. The farmers living in 
the vicinity of any of thése plants will 
have the advantage ef anincreased market 
for their other products by reason of the 
large number of hands employed. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR WOOL. 





For the first spring in four years there is 
a prospect for improvement in wool values. 
This improvement is not likely to occur at 
present, not perhaps for some months, and 
for good and sufficient reasons. ‘The 
first reason is that the proposed tariff bill 
is not yet a law,and higher values as the re- 
sult of its enactment cannot be counted 
upon until it is put inforce. The second 
reason, and itis by far the strongest, is 
that importers and manufacturers are 
bringing in such vast amounts of foreign 
wool that nearly a year must elapse before 
our wool-growers receive the full benefit 
of the duties levied upon it in the price 
they receive for their clips. The state- 
ments of the Boston Commercial Bulletin 
of Saturday last upon this point are suf- 


ficient to show the basis for.this belief. It 
says: 
“The receipts of foreign wool from 


Rosario, Buenos Ayers, Liverpool, London 
and the Cape of Good Hope have been 
enormous. Probably no week has ever 
seen such large receipts of foreign wool. 
Much of this wool was approved immedi- 
ately upon arrival, swelling the sales ap- 
parently t> large proportions. Really 
there has been little new business done this 
week. The sales of domestic wool are par- 
ticularly small. Stocks of domestic are, 
however, limited and all prices are firmly 
held. At the price now being paid in the 
territories and California, new clip fine 
western wool costs, landed here withuut a 
profit, 38c to 40c. Thisis a very full quo- 
tation on wool now on hand here.” 


Of course wool has made some advance in 
the East and also in the Southwest, where 
shearing is either in progress or has been 
concluded. But the advance is not more 
than one or two cents over those paid last 
fall. 

In this State those who have sheared 
and sold their clips have received 10@11c 
for fine unwashed, and 12@13c for cross- 
breds and Down wools. These prices may 
have been increased in special cases, where 
the clips were clean and bright and well 
conditioned. 

The question many wool-growers will 
naturally ask is, shall wesell or hold? That 
must depend upon circumstances. If the 
tariff bill becomes law, with certain clauses 
changed before it is enacted, we look for an 
advance of fully 8 cents from the line of 
present valuation. In fact it may go be- 
yond this, as the shortage in the clip from 
what it was four years ago, will be felt 
strongly once the imm ense imports of for- 
eign have gone into consumption, and the 
demand for woolens has reached a normal 
condition. Butit will take eight months 
probably to reach this point. How many 
can afford to hold on? 

Where the wool-grower Is able to do so,we 
believe the final result will net hima good 
profit. Where heis not, we think his best 
plan is to sell just as soon as he gets a good 
offer, and then start on the work of in- 
creasing and improving his flock so. that 
the clip of 98 will be not only larger but 
better than that of °97. It will be necessary 
to add 50 per cent to our present wool clip 
to meet the requirements of manufacturers 
once the flood of foreign wools is reduced 
in volume, and this fact is one of much en- 
couragement to the future of this great na- 
tional industry. 


i 


THAT FREE SEED DISTRIBUTION. 





The correspondent who discusses the free 
seed distribution in another column, and 
incidentally criticises the position taken by 
the FARMER on the subject, is not a close 
reasoner. He makes several bad compari- 
sons. For instance, he says if it is wrong 
for the government to give free seeds to farm- 
ers it is also wrong for farmers to give their 
neighbors seeds at the market price. When 
a farmer raises a crop he owns it, and has a 
right to sell or give it away as he chooses. 
But the government does not own any seed. 
It takes the money collected from the 
people, buys seeds, and gives them to a few. 
It might, with equal justice, distribute 
postage stamps, or divide the money spent 
for seeds among a few beneficiaries. 

He praises the system of getting the seeds 
through the lowest bidder, because he 
thinks that new and choice varieties will be 
received by some farmers free of cost, and 


high prices. If he would consider the mat- 
ter candidly he would see that new and 
valuable sorts are costly because they are 
controlled by one or two individuals or 
firms. The government cannot get bids on 
such varieties except from those whe con- 
trol them, soit is compelled, in asking for 
bids, to confine them to standard sorts 
which can be furnished by all seedsmen. 
The new system of buying from the lowest 
bidder takes away from thedepartment any 
opportunity to secure new varieties, yet 
our correspondent thinks it an excellent 
thing. 

Then he places money appropriated for 
public buildings and harbors on a level 
with that expended for seeds. A _ public 
building or harbor is for the use of the 
public; the right to use them is not con- 
fined to a few favorites or acquaintances. 
All the people have equal rights to their 
use. Does our correspondent see the 
difference? 

As to the varieties sent out being the 
best in the “seed curriculum” we cannot 
say. We do not have one in this office, 
never saw one; and, although it may be a 
confession of ignorance, never heard of one 
before our correspondent mentioned it. 
We wouldn’t know a seed curriculum from 
a bicycle, so we shall not dispute our 
correspondent on that point. Perhaps the 
agricultural department may decide to dis- 
tribute them free, and when it does we 
shall make early application for one. 

As the writer of this, over 20 years ago, 

had the privilege of seeing the workings of 
this free seed distribution, acting for one of 
Michigan’s senators who wished the seeds 
to go toas many farmers as possible who 
would care for them, he had an opper- 
tunity of studying the system, and he con- 
cluded then, and has learned nothing since 
to change his opinion, that it was a com- 
plete humbug, inherently unjust, and could 
be used by congressmen to advance their 
political fortunes at the expense of the 
public among those they chose as their 
beneficiaries. 
We shall not undertake to defend seeds- 
men .against the charges of dishonesty 
made by our correspondent. Like every 
other business, among those engaged in it 
are some who are guilty of sharp practices, 
and others whose reputation for honesty 
and integrity is as high as any class of 
citizens inthe land. If our correspondent 
does business with the latter class he will 
never be defrauded in any particular,either 
as to the quality or price of what they sell 
him. But that has nothing to do with the 
question at issue. If the dishonesty of 
some seedsmen is a sufficient reason for the 
government furnishing seeds free, then the 
dishonesty of the clothing merchant should 
be equally as good reason for sending out a 
few suits of clothing to individuals at the 
public cost. Or, if the grocer defrauds us, 
then we are justified in asking for a few 
free packages of tea or coffee. The weak- 
ness of such reasoning will be apparent at 
once to any thinking man. 





A MEETING TO DISCUSS THE WOOL 
SCHEDULE. 


A meeting of a number of parties inter- 
ested in sheep and wool was held at the 
Griswold House in this city, on Wednesday 
last. Those in attendance were A. A, 
Wood, President of the Merino Sheep- 
Breeders’ Association, Peter Voorheis, ex- 
President, C. A. Morse,and Robert Gibbons, 
of the FARMER. The meeting was called to 
meet with Ex-Gov. Rich, who had just re- 
turned from Washington, and desired to 
confer with some of the sheep men of the 
State before he returned. Several parties 
notified could not attend, but gave their 
views in letters. Mr. Rich reported his ex- 
perience with Senators and Congressmen, 
analyzed the wool schedule, and pointed 
out its inconsistencies and unjust discrimi- 
nation against the wool-grower and in 
favor of the manufacturer. Those present 
were unanimous in condemning the admis- 
sion of skirted wools at the same duty as 
unwashed, and the proposition to place an 
ad valorem instead of a specific duty upon 
third-class wools. It was a general belief 
that a lower rate of duty, but one which 
gaye all it promised to the wool-grower, 
would be more satisfactory than the sched- 
ule proposed, which promised much and 
gave little. The work of the representatives 
of manufacturers was commented on, and 
their sharp and dishonest practices con- 
demned. It was decided that when Ex- 
Goy. Rich returned to Washington he 








thus prevent seedsmen selling them at 


, and they should attempt to get a shearing 


should be accompanied by President Wood, 


for the wool interests. Mr. Rich has given 
a good deal of time to the work of securing 
better treatment for the wool-growers, and 
entirely without cost tothem. If he suc- 
ceeds in convincing Congressmen ot the in- 
iquitous discriminations in the wool sched- 
ule, and that they should be remedied, it 
will be worth-many thousands of dollars an- 
nually to the wool-growers of the country. 





OPPOSED TO THE GOOD ROADS LAW. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


One million farmers would be made 
homeless by the good roads law. Every 
editor in the United States knows all this 

ood roads literature is written by Mr. 

ope, the ‘bike’ manufacturer, and a few 
others. In the Detroit Journal some weeks 
ago appeared a long letter from Mr. Pope, 
telling how he had tried Congress, cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trace, and 
other organizations, but could get no help 
from them till he wrote to the press, legis- 
lators, educators, writers, and all classes 
of people whose influence he desired to help 
him in his project to sell wheels. Are we 
to be taxed to death to enrich Mr. Pope? 
It cost, in Ohio, to make stone roads, from 
$23,000 to $28,000 per mile. It will average 
four farmers to the mile—that is $7,000 for 
each to pay to help the good roads law. 

The MiIcHIGAN FARMER is noted among 
the farmers for exposing humbugs. Why 
don’t it kill the good roads law? You can 
do it in three weeks. SUBSCRIBER. 

Deviv’s LAKE, Mich. 


If our correspondent has been a reader of 

the FARMER for any length of time, he 
should know that we have steadily opposed 
any change of the road laws of the State 
which would take away from the farming 
community the right to determine what 
sort of highways they will build. Westart- 
ed to fight the proposed change in the laws 
when an amendment to the constitution 
was submitted to the voters several years 
ago which would place the highways in the 
hands of a State commission, with power 
to recommend any expenditures they deem- 
ed necessary, and expend the money where 
they pleased. The FARMER was about the 
only paper in the State which fought the 
proposition. It will continue to do so. 
It looks to us as if the highways would 
become less and less important to the busi- 
ness interests of the State from this time 
forward. The development of electricity, 
and the extension of trolley lines through 
the interior, will change travel completely, 
as well as the transportation of products, 
and the highway will be relegated to the 
bicycle and the carriage. To expend 
thousands of dollars per mile upon roads 
at present would be bad business policy. 
The railway did away with the necessity 
for farmers drawing their products long 
distances. They now draw to the nearest 
station, and the railway does the rest. The 
trolley line will come closer to the farm, 
and bring the farmer in still closer touch 
with his markets. The farmers will be 
very foolish indeed to give up the right of 
deciding upon what kind of roads they will 
have, and giving some board or commission 
that power. They can build and improve 
their highways to any extent they wish 
under the present law. 





FARMERS in the vicinity of Huntsville, 
Alabama, have torn down the long-distanee 
telephone wires of the Georgia and Alabama 
Company. The dispatch announcing this 
action says: ‘‘The farmers cannot under- 
stand how a manin Huntsville can speak 
to another 100 miles away. There has been 
aslump incotton and the farmers, being 
jealous of quotations of their cotton, lay it 
to the telephone.”’ Perhaps the wires were 
not strung in the right time of the moon or 
the signs of the zodiac. The company 
should be more particular about such mat- 
ters. 





Book agents with works on irrigation and 
the preservation of forests to secure more 
rainfall, are requested to keep away from 
Mississippi and Louisiana, as those States 
seem to have been overworked. 





A CASE of much interest to cattlemen fis 
now before the supreme court of this State. 
It is that of O. W. Shipman, of Detroit, 
who has brought action to test the right of 
the Live Stock Sanitary Commission to 
slaughter cattle suspected of being afflicted 
with tuberculosis without compensating 
the owner at the full market value of the 
animals. Mr. Shipman had a herd of 28 
Jerseys killed by order of the Live Stock 


Commission in August, 1894. The State 
offered him $1 per head for the animals 
slaughtered, but it was refused. 





THROAT DisEASEsS commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. ‘Brown's Bronchial:Troches” give 








immediate and sure relief. 
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HOW FLEECES ARE “SKIRTED.” 





The discussions upon the wool schedule 
in the Dingley tariff bill has brought out 
some important facts in regard to the im- 
portations of foreign wools that have been 
“skirted;’’ and the statements made by the 
representatives of the manutacturing iater- 
ests have been so much at variance with 
the facts, that we reproduce an illustration 
of a whole fleece, with lines showing just 
what “‘skirting’’? means. Tho sorting, or 
skirting, is precisely as done in Australia 
with fleeces intended for shipment abroad. 

Skirting, as done in Australia,and tosome 
extent in South America, consists in cutting 
outof the center of the fleece the most 
valuable, lightest, and choicest part, equal 
to about one-half the fleece. The portion 
marked H inthe diagram represents a skirt- 
ed fleece. The greatest factor in determin- 
ing the value per pound of a fleece is the 
percentage of shrinkage, or the loss it will 
sustain in being scoured. It was found by 
practical tests that the larger part of this 
loss was sustained from the extremities or 
rim of the fleece, so that skirting, which 
originally consisted in removing only of the 





or have had the opportunity to learn much 
about the grades and characteristics of 
wool, or its sorting. And, we note with 
great surprise, that Theodore Justice, 
who has heretofore been a strong friend of 
the American wool-grower, has _ placed 
himself in line with the manufacturer in 
this emergency and gravely announced 
through the columns of several journals 
and before the committee on ways and 
means that there is no use placing an extra 
duty upon skirted fleeces as it could not be 
collected and that the difference in shrink- 
age would not amount to more than five 
percent. For a man who i3 an expert in 
wools, and is named Justice, these are cer- 
tainly most extraordinary statements, and 
as false as extraordinary. 


<2 





Tue board of regents of the Kansas State 
university announces the selection of Prof. 
Thomas E. Will as the new head of the 
Kansas Agricultural College. He succeeds 
Prof. Geo. F. Fairchild who has been at 
the head of the institution for 18 years. 
Prof. Will is a Harvard graduate who en- 
tered the Kansas institution two years ago 
as professor of economies. The appoint- 
ment has occasioned considerable surprise, 
as Prof. Will is reported to be but 30 years 
of age and a man of new ideas. 
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a Third pieces. 


d Stained pieces. e Bellies. 


b Second pieces. 


ec First pieces, necks and skirts. 
Ff Broken fleece. 


h Stained pieces. 


stained portions, was enlarged, so that a | 
portion is now removed from the legs, and 
a strip around the whole outside of the 
fleece, which were called “‘pieces.’’ In the 
London wool sales the quotation on greasy 
fleeces means only the skirted fleece, as 
shown in the portion marked H in the 
diagram, the balance appearing under the 
designation of “locks” and ‘‘pieces.”’ 

It has been asserted by representatives of 
the manufacturing interests before the 
Ways and Means committee of the House 
of Representatives, that there would be no 
use in levying an extra duty upon skirted 
fleeces because customs officials could not 
discriminate between skirted and unskirted 
fleeces. Beyond the exact weight ot a bale 
of wool we doubt if there is any one fact more 
readily determined than whether fleeces 
have been skirted or not. A look at the 
diagram will show this to be so; but to 
make it still plainer Jet any flock owner 
take two fleeces as they came from the 
sheep, spread them out carefully, then skirt 
one in accordance with the lines of the 
diagram, leave the other untouched, and 
compare them. 

Now, the average skirted Australian 
fleece only shrinks 48 to 52 per cent, or an 
average of 50 per cent, in scouring, just 
what well washed American Merino fleeces 
shrink. The Dingley bill proposes to levy a 
duty of 22 cents per lb. on washed fleeces, 
but only 11 cents on skirted, a clear differ- 
ence of 11 cents in favor of the latter. 
Then the bill levies a duty of 22 cents per 
lb, upon fleeces, ‘‘which shall be imported 
in any other than ordinary condition, or 
which has been sorted or increased in value 
by the rejection of any part of the original 
fleece.”? This is an acknowledgement of 
the justice of levying a higher duty 
upon fleeces sorted to increase their 
value, yet right below that provision 
appears the following: ‘‘Provided, that 
skirted wools as imported in 1890 and prior 
thereto are hereby excepted.”? This last 
proviso completely knocks out the first 
One quoted, so that no matter how a fleece 
may be sorted to increase its value it will 
only pay a duty of 11 cents. We believe 
that the whole of paragraph 355, from 
which these extracts were taken, was pur- 
posely arranged and worded so as to de- 
ceive congressmen as to its meaning, as 





few of them are practical wool-growers, 





“FREE SEED DISTRIBU- 
TION.” 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

A new interest indeed has been made to 
the public, especially the farmers of Mich- 
igan, after reading the article in the issue 
of April 3d, MICHIGAN FARMER, in which it 
denounces the distribution of seeds to the 
farmers 8s “unjust, unnecessary, partial 
and the means of securing votes.”’ 

That such an idea should be advanced by 
anyone in his right mind seems erroneous. 
This article goes on to ~ that ‘‘this dis- 
tribution deprives citizens from engaging in 
a respectable business.” If that is the case 
we would think that these prosperous seed 
firms would not bein such a thriving ccn- 
dition. Does it seem to you, readers of the 
K'ARMER, that a distribution of a few pack- 
ages of seeds in a neighborhood is an in- 
fringement on the rights of any seed firm? 
If thatis the case, the honest farmer will 
not furnish his neighbor with seed wheator 
seed potatoes at the market price, but will 
sell those articles by the quart or peck as 
quoted in the seed catalog. As far as do- 
ing a repuiable business is concerned the 
farmers of Michigan have tested the hon- 
esty of certain seed firms in the last year 
through the contract beans, in which they 
received prices ranging from 20 to 80 cents 
per bushel for hand-picked beans which 
these same seed firms wili retail at from 
$3.50 to $4 per bushel. Call that a reputable 
business? 

The article says further that ‘railroads, 
postoftices, and seed firms are all over our 
land”; but it does not add that when these 
seed firms get a new variety of seeds they 
charge the farmer two prices for them until 
they are distributed throughout the coun- 


ANOTHER 


try. 

Now would it not be an advantage to the 
farmer to get these new and choice seeds at 
their actual cost as we have been getting 
them under the present system of seed dis- 
tribution? ‘he contracts, as the article 
states, are let to the lowest bidder; the seeds 
are raised and distributed with the least 
possible expense. Nor is it a scheme to 
make money by a few men directly engaged 


in the seed distribution, nor is it the means 
of securing the farmers’ votes. 

hen our Congress sees fit to make an 
appropriation of public money for some 
harbor, public building. or something of 
that sort, it is pronounced a fine thing; but 
when a provision is made for the distribu- 
tior of a few choice seeds to the farmers at 
comparatively no expense, itis ‘‘an unjust 
thing” and ‘tan infringement upon the 
rights of others.” 

The article says “there is not a single 
reason why we should favor a few at the 
expense of others.’”’ In the first place, the 
distribution of seeds does not favor a few at 
the expense of others. All farmers are 
benefited by this. Where is there a farmer 
who, having raised a small crop from these 
seeds, would not share these seeds the next 
year with his neighbor at little or no profit? 
These seeds are the very best varieties that 
are in the seed curriculum, and with them 
are sent blanks with the request that a re- 
port be forwarded to the Department of 
Agriculture of the results regarding their 
growth, productiveness, etc., by which a 
decision is reached as to the best varieties 
from a scientific standpoint. 

The article in closing says “mighty small 
and mean is the man who wishes to retain 
such spoils and distribute them.’”’” Weare 
sorry that the farmers of the United States 
are Such an inferior class of people as to be 
bribed by a few packages of seeds, and a 
newspaper that would advocate such ideas 
has our deepest sympathy on the principle 
of where little is given but little is expected 
in return. Jd. SE 

CLINTON Co. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan 


Volinia township, Cass Co., will pay a 
bounty the coming year of twenty cents 
each for dead owls. 


Reports from Oakland county state that, 
in spite of the cold, wet spring, grass- 
hoppers are already appearing in great 
numbers. 

The city council of Escanaba has cut the 
salaries of the city officers, also of its fire- 
men and policemen, sufficiently to reduce 
to city’s pay roll for this year by about 

+700. 

The Lansing common council passed a 
resolution providing for the purchase of a 
number of Abbott voting machines for use 
in that city, but the mayor vetoed it on the 
net that the machines are too expen- 
sive. 

Bernard Goode, of Detroit, who was chief 
of the dead letter office at Washington 
during the last administration, has been re- 
moved and Paul Leibhardt, a former occu- 
pant of the position, appointed to the 
place. 

The demand for sugar beet seed has been 
so great that the supply obtained by the 
Agricultural College has been exhansted 
and farmers are now purchasing of seeds- 
men in quantities sufficient for sowing ex- 
perimental! plats. 


The large mill dam at Pinckney gave 
way on Monday morning, the water in the 
lake back of it having risen higher than 
before known in 30 years. Six bridges 
were carried away and fences and other 
property destroyed. 


The village of Bloomingdale, Van Buren 
county, was nearly wiped out by fire last 
Wednesday morning. The village was 
without fire protection. Eight business 
houses were destroyed, only two being 
saved from the flames. 


From meager reports at hand is appears 
that the heavy frost of last Monday night 
did comparatively little damage in the fruit 
districts, as the buds as arule were not far 
advanced. Early blackberries are believed 
to be injured to some extent. 








General. 


Congressman S. L. Milliken, of Maine, 
died in Washington, Sunday evening. 


The most authentic reports now indicate 
that the losses of western cattlemen, be- 
cause of the severity of the past winter, 
will not exceed 15 per cent. 


Joseph Dunlop, the editor of the Chicago 
Dispatch who was convicted of sending ob- 
scene literature through the mails, is re- 
ported to be in very bad health and a strong 
effort is being made to have President Mc- 
Kinley commute his sentence. 

High waters in the Mississippi valley are 
still causing much anxiety. Breaks in the 
levees are of daily occurrence, and as a re- 
sult large areas have been entirely desert- 
ed, live stock and other movable possessions 
having been transported to places of safety. 
The relief measures already voted are prov- 
ing inadequate. 

The body of Gen. Grant was last week 
removed from its temporary vault and 
placed in the splendid mausoleum which is 
to be dedicated next Tuesday. President 
McKinley and other dignitaries will attend 
the dedication. The President will review 
the parade and also deliver an address. 


A bill has been introduced into Congress 
for the repeal of the act which calls for an 
international monetary conference. Mr. 
Lewis, Democratic representative from 
Washington, whois the author of the bill, 
says his object is to prevent the expense of 
a commission which he believes will ac- 
complish nothing. 





Foreign. 

The actual opening of hostilities between 
Turkey and Greece, which has been ex- 
pected for some months, occurred near the 
close of last week. The great powers have 
endeavored to avert war, but Greece re- 





fused to be restrained or advised. Turkey 


issued a formal note protesting against the 
occupation of Crete by Greek troops. No 
attention being given to the protest, Turkey 
simply announced that the aggression of 
Greece had precipitated war, broke off her 
diplomatic relations and ordered her troops 
in Macedonia to advance. Hostilities be- 
gan last Saturday when a Turkish fort 
fired on a Greek transport, and the Greek 
war vessels were at once ordered to attack 
the enemy. The main a will occur 
on the Macedonian frontier. It appears to 
be the plan of the Turks to drive the 
Greeks from the passes, overwhelm them 
with superior numbers and push on rapidly 
to Athens to ‘dictate terms of peace. 
While the Greeks are greatly outnumbered, 
it is reported that the passes are not diffi- 
cult to defend. However, the first few on- 
slaughts of the Turks appear to have been 
successful, but the subsequent capture of 
several forts by the Greeks has to some ex- 
tent counteracted the effect of their defeats 
at the passes. The fortunes of war so far 
appear pretty evenly divided, but latest 
advices indicate that the Greek land forces 
are co-operating with the naval forcesin a 
way which makes their chances of success 
for the immediate future look brighter than 
those of their more numerous adversaries. 





Anything in the line of e.onomy 
appeals to the farmer, and an arti- 
cle that can be used for a hundred 
different purposes ought to be in- 





vestigated. 

That article seems to be Wepon- 
set Waterproof Red Rope Fabric, 
which can be used for covering 
roofs, sides, and walls of houses, 
barns, hen-houses, green-houses, 
hotbeds, haystacks, wagon covers, 
etc. It is water-proof, wind-proof, 
and frost-proof. It takes the place 
of back plaster in dwelling-houses 
and clapboards and shingles on 
outhouses; insures warmth and 
dryness wherever used, and is 
inexpensive. 

Neponset Black Building Paper 

for inside lining is odorless, clean, 
water-proof, and economical. 
— Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 
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‘CURED AT SMALL COST. In Chas. 
Cluthe’s Genuine Truss (pat’d) we change 
p?3ttion from hips, spine and bones to the 
natural cushions of muscles. fall-bearin 
pid uses rupture’s own force to retain itself. 

i Our book sent free, in plain sealed envelope. 


} CHAS. CLUTHE CO., 213 Woonwaro Av., DETROIT, MICH. 











Cream Separating at Home, 


Roads are pretty 
muddy these days, and 
where you have a two- 
mile drive to a cream- 
ery that means twenty- 
eight miles per week 
through the thick mud. 

A LITTLE CIANT 


Cream Separator 


in your dairy means 
that you can save this 
twenty-eight miles and 
the time it takes to drive it. 

P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Il}. 
Rutland, Vt. 


SEND «4240 OENTS 


FOR OUR 


Electric Bug Killer 


For Potato Bugs, Currant Worms, ete. Guaranteed. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


JOSEPH J. CHURCHYARD, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Success Beardless Barley. 


Anew six rowed beardless Barley—the earliest, 
most productive, strictly beardiess, a strong 
ower and will not lodge even when grown on 
ow rich land heavily manured. As a substitute 
for oats the Success has no equal, as it will yield 
more, is better for feeding and is a sure erop; even 
on heavy soil where oats would be a total failure. 
Give the Success a trial and you will not regret it. 
Price, 50c. per peck, or $1 per bushel; in lots of 5 or 
10 bushels, 75c. per bushel. Early Leaming Seed 
Corn. Large yellow deep grain, small cob, very 
early and an enormous yielder. Price, 60c. per 
peck or $1 per bushel; in 5 or 10 bushel lots, 8c. 
. B. CREIGHTON, Lenawee Co., Tecumseh, Mich; 
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Che Pousehole. 


OONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA B. ROCKWOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 

topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood. Flint, Mich. 








BY THE FIRESIDE. 





I care not how in reckless rout 

The rude winds blow the leaves about; 
Nor how in summer vales serene 

They toss the gray above the green. 

I bave—here where no cold winds be— 

A kindly cot that covereth me, 

And one whose smile can cheer and charm 
In the strong circle of my arm. 

Vain 1s the winter's icy art 

While her dear love doth warm my heart. 


Within are lights and shadows shed 

On sweet wee forms tucked up in bed. 
Hath glory such alluring gleams 

As children smiling in their dreams? 

O world of waste and wintry snow. 

Give me but this—my fireside’s glow, 

A shelter in the storm and strife, 

And I sh4ll yield all other art 

For that sweet love that warms my heart. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








THE CARE OF THE COMPLEXION. 

With the advent of spring the woman on 
the farm finds herself often in the open air, 
and while this is undoubtedly good for her 
health, the ardent rays of the sun, coupled 
with the winds that blow, ofttimes leave 
their traces in the shape of tan and freckles, 
those annoying accompaniments of out-of- 
door exercise. 

Some complexions successfully resist all 
attacks and exposure. Thankful indeed 
should one be who possesses this kind of 
cuticle. She may afford to scoff at her 
neighbor who carefully sunbonnets herself 
and wraps her hands up in her apron when 
she runs to the garden or the poultry house. 
There are few, however, who have no need 
for precautionary methods of some kind. 

Time was when the slyly kept powder 
box was considered a panacea for all de- 
fects of the complexion, but with advanc- 
ing civilization and proportionate good 
sense, that is being abandoned. The 
woman who ‘“‘paints’” is now seldom seen. 
Somehow it is considered as belonging to 
the demi monde in the eycs of many; cer- 
tainly its use is far less common than of 
yore. 

To preserve a fresh, youthful complexion 
it is necessary to observe strict cleanliness 
of the entire body. And by the way, it is 
surprising to see the amount of something, 
which certainly looks very much like dirt, 
that a careful rubbing with a damp towel 
will remove from an apparently clean face. 
A thorough washing with a soft cloth and 
warm water, using a little pure castile 
soap, is necessary every day. Some object 
to the use of soap, claiming it removes the 
oil from the skin, but most complexions 
will not be injured by it. After all, there fs 
nothing better for cleansing purposes of 
any kind than soap, but the use of cheap, 
colored and perfumed soaps will surely 


rious. 
prove injurio ‘- i 


a 

A lotion which is said to prevent that 
shiny appearance of the skin which is so 
annoying, is as follows: Make a saturated 
solution of powdered borax and soft water. 
That is, a quantity of borax must be put 
into the water which is more than the 
water will dissolve. With this, wet the 
skin and allowittodry on. After a few 
minutes wash this off with soft water. A 
quantity of the borax water may be pre- 
pared and kept in a bottle ready for use. 
Rubbing the face with a piece of soft, clean 
chamois skin will do much toward remov- 
ing the shiny look, butdo not be tempted 
to use powder, as it is impossible to so ap- 
ply it as to avoid detection. 

Freckles, the bane of so many young 
women with fair complexions, and some 
older ones as well, are difficult to remove. 
Many and varied are the lotions recom- 
mended for this purpose, and many are the 
dollars slyly invested in them, yet I have 
never known one to be entirely satisfac- 
tory. The freckles will not stay away 
even if they are once routed, but appear 
again and again at the ieast exposure. The 
fair-faced girl may as well console herself 
by remembering that it is only the delicate, 
light complexions which show these tiny 
brown spots, and that in time, when she 
becomes older, they will undoubtedly be 
less troublesome. 

Among the lotions said to be beneficial 
for freckles we find the following, which 





sd 
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certainly will do no harm if they do no 
good: 

Apply five or six times a day & prepara- 
tion of equal parts saturated solution of 
borax and rose water. 

Another: One pint rain water, one 
ounce glycerine, one-half ounce tincture 
benzoin, one-half ounce rose water, one- 
half ounce ammonia. Mix well, and shake 
before applying. 

Some sensitive young women rub the 
face with lemon juice or the bruised stalks 
of the common pieplant. This removes the 
tan anyway, ‘and sometimes the freckles 
also. The excessive use of strong acids is 
not advisable, however. Lemon juice may 
be combined with glycerine and applied. 
In this way it makes the skin soft and 
smooth. 

There is nothing more tryiag to a young 
woman who would like a good complexion 
than to be the possessor of one which is 
decidedly the opposite. For a muddy com- 
plexion, try putting four tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice into half a pint of soft water, 
adding a little rose water to perfume the 
same. Cork it tightly in a bottle and shake 
before applying, which should be several 
times a day. 

The most annoying of all are the erup- 
tions in the form of pimples. They cannot 
be disguised and are very hard to cure. 
They usually cease to annoy one after 
maturity, and there is some comfort in the 
thought that in the course of a few years 
they will probably disappear. Close atten- 
tion to diet, avoiding everything rich and 
greasy as well as sweet, will be of some 
benefit. Frequent bathing is strictly neces- 
sary. Applying strong spirits camphor is 
as good as anything for a local remedy. A 
solution of corrosive sublimate (put up by a 
competent druggist and carefully used) is 
also beneficial. This last is poisonous and 
must be kept out of the reach of childen, 
butis a remedy worth trying. Nothing is 
more mortifying to a young person than the 
presence of disfiguring eruptions upon the 


face. 
* * 
* 


Good complexions are the gift of nature, 
yeteven those which are not so good as 
they might be are capable of being bettered 
by good care. One need not expect to keep 
free from tan and freckles if no attention is 
paid to protection when out-doors. Many 
women run out bareheaded moreoften than 
they stop to put on a hat or sunbonnet. 
When the quick ear catches the sound of a 
hen cackling in a new direction, off they go 
to investigate and trace out the hidden 
treasure if possible, forgetting all about 
complexions, or, perchance throwing the 
long kitchen apron over the head as they 
go. Others keep a sunbonnet of ample pro- 
portions hanging in a convenient place’ by 
the outer door and never leave the house 
without its protection. I cannot abide a 
sunbonnet, myself, yet I must confess to its 
merits as a complexion saver. They are hot 
and close, and one may as well have both 
ears stuffed with cotton batting as far as 
the hearing is concerned when a sunbonnet 
is tied down snugly beneath the chin. 





HOME SANITATION. 





WATER. 

We should know definitely the source and 
surroundings of the water supply. Water 
constitutes about three-fourths of the 
human body, and its most useful property 
is its power to dissolve numerous substances, 
consequently water is valuable as a cleans- 
ing agent. It is safe to say no other element 
in nature sustains such important relations 
tothe living system as pure water. Al- 
though it takes no part in the development 
of force, as it undergoes no change in the 
body, get it is absolutely necessary to the 


performance of the vital functions,its pres- 
ence being essential to enable the various 
organs to perform their work in the main- 
tenance of the activities of life. Pure 
water is more necessary to maintain the 
body than solid food and should be imbibed 
freely, as a lack of sufficient water is harm- 
ful to the system in many ways and leads 
to diseased conditions that may not be sus- 
pected. At least three pints should betaken 
daily between meals, but only a moderate 
quantity to be taken at meal time. It-may 
be drank cold enough to be palatable, but 
ice water is prohibited. Pure water is best 
and cheapest of all remedies, and many un- 
pleasant feelings and symptoms of disease 
would disappear if three pints or six tum- 
blerfuls were imbibed daily. 

Dr. Charles L. Dana, a specialist in nerv- 
ous diseases, says, ‘American neurotics do 
not drink water enough. They have half 
dessicated nerves, and dessication increases 
nervous irritability.” 

Good authority makes the assertion that 
the great benefit derived from attendance 
at the mineral springs is not so much the 





quality of the mineral water, as a greater 





quantity drank. It is also-claimed that pure 
water has a very beneficial effect on the 
kidneys and nothing is better for people 
who have a tendency to dropsy or kidney 
diseases. : 

Wheu water {s suspicioned as being im- 
pure, a chemical analysis should be obtain- 
ed if possible by an expert. Failing in this 
the following test is oneof the most reliable, 
coming as it does from the far-famed chem- 
ist, Dr. Kedzie. 

Color:—Fill a bottle made of colorless 
glass with the water; look through the 
water at some black object; the water 
should appear perfectly colorless and free 
from suspected matter; turbidity indicates 
the presence of soluble organic matter, or 
solid matter in suspension. It should be 
clear as crystal. 

Odor:—Empty out half the water, cork 
the bottle tightly, and place it fora few 
hours in a warm place;shake up the water, 
open the bottle, and critically smell. If it 
has any smell, reject it for domestic use. 

Taste:—Water fresh from the well is 
usually tasteless, even though it may con- 
tain a large amount of putrescible organic 
matter. Warming it often develops a taste, 
which indicates unsafe matters. 

The Heisch test is also valuable, partic- 
ularly for those who have not avery acute 
sense of taste and smell and is so simple 
that anyone can apply it: 

“Fill a clean pint bottle three-fourths full 
with the water to be tested, and dissolve in 
it half a teaspoonful cf the purest sugar— 
loaf or granulated will answer—cork the 
bottle, and place it in a warm place for two 
days. If, intwenty-four to forty-eight hours 
the water becomes cloudy or milky it is un- 
fit for domestic use. If it remains perfectly 
clear, itis probably safe to use.” 

Look carefully after the surface of the 
ground near the well and throw noslops in 
that vicinity and allow no cess-pool, no 
vault, or anything that could possibly con- 
taminate the water within a hundred feet 
ofit. Eventhen the natural drainage of 
the soil must not under any circumstances 
be toward the well. 

Have the cover fit tightly and then 
examine each spring and fall to see if any- 
thing has fallen or crawled into the well. 
Sewage contamination will cause a bad odor 
when evaporating. 

In case of an epidemic in a neighborhood 
all water should be boiled before it is used 
for either drinking or cooking. Less than 
one per cent of the bacteria in water will 
withstand boiling for a few minutes, while 
a greater portion will be destroyed at a 
temperature far below the boiling point. 
After boiling, the water may be rid to some 
extent ofthe flat taste by aeration. The 
process is to pour the water through a sieve 
from one vessel to the other. 

The claim is made that ninety per cent of 
all the household filters sold are absolutely 
unreliable, The best of them should be 
cleansed and sterilized at intervals of a 
week. These filters,as well as others, such 
as those made of carbon, glass, pumice, and 
asbestos, are often dangerous instead of 
serviceable, as bacteria collect in them, in- 
creasing rapidly, and the last condition of 
the water is worse than the first. 

Positively forbid the use of water taken 
from the hot-water tank for cooking pur- 

oses. Especial care should be exercised to 

ave the water drawn off that has been 
standing in lead pipes over night as many 
cases of jead poisoning have occurred from 
carelessness in this respect. Some persons 
are far more susceptible to lead poisoning 
than others, as one-fortieth of a grain per 
gallon will affect some, while one-tenth of 
a grain is required for others and the opin- 
ion that one-twentieth of a grain per gallon 
is unsafe is shared by many high authori- 
ties. Hard water is considered less detri- 
mental to lead pipes than soft, as the hard 
water forms a hard coating over the pipe, 
while the soft water forms the soluble salts 
of lead that are so deleterious to health. 

Let “eternal vigilance’? be the watch- 
word when considering water. 

PORTLAND. NINA BELLE. 


HELPS FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEP- 
ERS. 








I have been very much helped by the 
Household writers, and would like to help 
someone in return, but find it difficult to 
properly express my thoughts in writing, 
as fora long time my pen has been idle, 
except for writing to intimate friends and 
relations. But I want to tell the young 
housekeepers about some little things that 


I have found to be great helps to me in do- 
ing my work. While it is true that it is 
the vexations and worries that make up 
the sum total of a woman’s troubles, it is 
equally true that the little helps will go 
far toward making her life pleasanter, and 
give her more time for reading, writing and 
recreation. 

I have found that sal soda dissolved in 
the water for washing the milk dishes is 
much better than soap. And | have a 
small vegetable brush always lying handy 
with which to clean the seams of pans, 
pails and around the ears of pails. I also 
find one of these brushes the very thing to 
clean the creases in the tops of fruit cans 
where the cover screws on, and to clean 
the covers themselves; also to wash pieces 
of glassware that have raised figures on 
them. In fact if you have one of these 
brushes at hand you will find many uses 
for it besides the legitimate one of cleaning 
vegetables. 

And then there is a cake of sapolio al- 
ways on the shelf when I wash dishes, and 
a box of soft rags hanging near, so that I 
can Scour any little stains off the dishes or 
tins as soon as they appear and not leave 
them for a regular scouring day. I usea 
brush made of chicken feathers to clean 
the dust out of the corners of the stair 





steps when sweeping them. The large. 
wing quills tied firmly in bunches makea 
soot useful brush. Cover the pantry 
Shelves with oilcloth instead of paper 
which is so soon soiled and torn, and I 
have a strip of oilcloth tacked on the wall 
above the shelf where I wash dishes; it 
saves the wall from spatters and is easily 
cleaned, 

There are many other little helps one 
can have about the house; but 1 will only 
mention one more, and that is an easy 
rocking chair standing in the kitchen 
where one can drop down for a little rest 
while watching the baking or waiting for 
the men to come to dinner. 

If these few thoughts shall be of any 
help to some young housekeeper I shall be 
very glad. Of course the old veterans in 
housework have long ago learned all this 
and much more by experience, that best of 
teachers. MAY 8. 
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WOMEN OF MANY KINDS. 





“Many men of many minds” and many 
women have minds of many kinds. Beg 
your pardon Mrs. Grace, but if as ‘‘he” says, 
“the horse is ready for you whenever you 
want to go to church,’’ why on earth 
don’t you take it and go? Why find fault 
with “him” because he don’t want to go? 
You would not enjoy sitting on the up- 
holstered end of a nail keg im the grocery 
store talking politics, but he enjoys it and 
you take care of the children while he does 
it. Now, leave them to him a little while 
and go and enjoy your church. No matter 
if “he” does grumble a little while at first, 
he is just as responsible for their being as 
you, and surely, when the thing is placed 
before him in the proper light,he will notre- 
fuse tocare for them for so shorta time. 
There are so many things we enjoy in our 
youth that we must of necessity give up 
when the cares of a household and family 
come to us, that the things which we may 
have we should hold to. If we doall ths 
giving up, as a matter of courtesy at first, 
we are soon expected to do it all as a matter 
of course. Men think more of their wives 
if they insist upon having their rights than 
es doif they weakly give up to the first 
little grumble. 

You say you “cannot help wondering if 
he is the same thoughtful, devoted man you 
married a few yearsago.” Yes, he is the 
same man, just as loving, just as devoted. 
He has probably grown careless because you 
have grown careless of your own individual- 
ity. I am firmly convinced, after eleven 
years’ experience, that most of our heart- 
aches in the line of neglect are due solely to 
our own weakness in always giving up our 
pleasures because of a slight unpleasant- 
ness at first. We get to be looked upon as 
spiritless and weak, and our inclinationsare 
not consulted because we always ‘give up.”’ 
Men are not degenerating, either. There 
never was a time when there were so many 
true, noble-spirited, clean-hearted, white- 
souled men, as there are in this generation. 
Some there are, and always will be,who are 
brutal in every instinct. So are there bad 
women, but we would hate to think we were 
all condemned for the viciousness of the 
few. Butasa class the standard of man- 
hood is being raised every day,and no nobler 
thing need be said of a woman than that 
she is a helpmeet to some good =e. = 


A CANCER CURE. 

The following recipe is clipped from the 
Detroit Free Press where it is substantially 
endorsed by several persons who have 
known of its being tried with good results 
in curing cancers. Surely it should be wideQ 
ly circulated as there seems to be no doubt 
as toits efficacy in the cases mentioned. 
The recipe is as follows: 

Half an ounce of sweet oil; half an ounce 
of mutton tallow; half an ounce of castile 
soap, and half a teaspoonful of morphine. 
Melt the first three together, then add the 
morphine. Spread thickly on a cloth and 
apply to the cancer. A small one willcome 
outin 12 hours but a large one will take 
three days. When the roots are all out, 
heal the sore with mutton tallow. If the 
process is painful take a little morphine, 
always under a physician's directions. The 
ee should be changed frequently, and 

tis said to be best not to make it too thick, 
so the drawing will be gradual that the 
roots be not broken off. 
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Ir is usually the seed end ofa potato 
which turns dark after cooking. Cut these 
off and discard them at this time of year. 


Fiood s 


Are much in little; always ] 
ready, efficient, satisfac- 
tory ; prevent a cold or fever, | 


eure all liver ills, sick head- 
ache, jaundice, constipation, etc. Price 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


TRY IT FREE 


in your own home and 
€25. No money in advance. 
Machine 


for 
sachin er $1150, 818 
ie by us 
other stylew All attachments 
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SHORT STOPS. 





FANNIE, writes:—I am a constant and 
devoted reader of the Household. I think 
ft helps farmers’ daughters as well as 
farmers’ wives. I noticed this week that 


information was wanted on how to keep 
butter bowls from cracking. I have seen 
my mother use linseed oil, taking the bowl 
won it was new and applying the ofl with 
a brush until it began to glaze, showing 
that the bowl was soaked full. She usu- 
ally chose a very warm day, taking it out 
on the clothes-reel platform and leaving it 
{n the sun tillit was dry. It makes thema 
nice color, easy to keep clean, and they 
never crack. We served our chopping 
bowls the same way and have had them a 
long time and they are just as nice as new. 
Give the bowls a good bath of hot water 
and soap before using. 

(Another contributor writes that soaking 
the bowls full of hot lard before they have 
been wet will prevent their cracking. 
Give them a thorough washing afterward.] 


Mary ANN, writes:—How shall I begin 
my first letter to the Household? Guess 
I’ll say ‘“‘Dear Editor,” for you have been a 
friend to me as well as to many others. 

In this department of March 6, I was 
much pleased with the advice given to 
farmers about getting the woodpile in 
readiness for the cook, and now while the 
mao on this ranch is drawing his last load 
for the year I am practicing what Hope 
Daring advises about changing our menu, 
at least I will be honest enough to admit 
that I needed such advice. Instead of 
fried —_ and “‘biled ’taters’? we will have 
baked potatoes, fried ham and a luscious 
cup of coffee. 

This morning when I did up the work I 
took the “hint’’ from our ‘Household 
Hints” and moistened the stove blacking 
with or adding a few drops of mo- 
lasses. I shall also use inner soap wrap- 
pers to wipe flatirons on and get borax for 
the starch. All this I found in one issue of 
the FARMER. 

But I am much interested in those 
articles which tell about the care of small 
children. I hope all wives and mothers 
will be benefited and strengthened for the 
noble work of bringing up their children. 
This needs careful, prayerful considera- 
tion. I wish all wives would read again 
and again the advice given them by Kate 
Silverpen in the Household of March 13. 


Lina L. W., writes:—I do not agree with 
the editor in her decision in regard to M. 
E.S. C.’s attending church. To my mind 
it is the duty of every person to consecrate 
a portion of their time to religious services, 
and if everybody were to give up as easily 
as did this lady there would be very few 
churches. The Bible says woman was 
made for man, but it does not say she is to 
be his slave, consequently it is her right to 
attend church if she wishes to, and if a 
man would rather eat bread and milk 
than to get the dinner cooking, why not let 
him do so? It would certainly be good for 
his digestion. 

By eg up she could never hope to 
bring her husband to Christ, and to my 
mind she has made a big mistake, but I 
_— she will not find it too late to remedy 

t. 


<—0>- 


WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 


FIVE O'CLOCK TEA APRONS. 

These aprons are made of China silk or 
very thin white muslin. One made of the 
very thinnest white muslin, trimmed with 
lace and ribbon, is very handsome. This 
apron is made long enough to reach the 


knee of the wearer, and is rounded a little 
at the corners, and just the least fullness 
at the waist. It is twenty-two inches 
wide. All around the apron is a full ruf- 
fle of white lace two and a half inches 
wide. Over this ruffle is a heading of 
narrow lace three-quarters of an inch 
wide. Thisis not so full as the wide lace. 
The waist band is muslin, one and a half 
inches wide, and through it is drawn a rib- 
bon of the same width, a pretty shade of 
ink. This is fastened at the back under a 
ull bow of the ribbon, with six loops and 
as many ends. A piece goes over each 
shoulder. fastened to the belt at back and 
front. These shoulder pieces are put on 
the front five inches apart; same at the 
back. On the top of each shoulder the 
Pieces are a little pointed. These pieces 
are two inches wide. The outer edges are 
trimmed same as the apron, and the inside 
edge has two rows of the narrow lace. On 
each shoulder, at the point, is a full bow of 
the pink ribbon. There are two pockets on 
the apron, half circle in shape, three and a 
half inches across the top. At the very 








‘bottom of each pocket is a bow, same as on 


Shoulders. Across the top is a rufile of 
deep lace with a heading same as around 
the apron. This lace falls partly over the 
bow. These aprons are something new, to 
be worn at afternoon teas. They are very 
pretty when made of either white or cream- 
colored China silk and trimmed as above 
described. 
PORCH CUSHIONS. 

Porch cushions have already made their 
appearance in the show windows. One 
window was entirely filled with them. 
These were all made the same shape and 
size but all different colors. 

he material is cotton in inch-wide 
Stripes, two colors in each cushion. Green 
and yellow, blue and black, pink and black, 
red and green, green and black; the pretti- 
est of all was black and red—a very bright 
red. I cannot tell half the colors, there 
was such a variety. 

The cushions are half a yard square, 
both sides alike. double ruffle five 
inches deep (after being doubled) is cut 





lengthwise of the goods so that the stripes 
go round the cushion. The ruffle is quite 
full, and stitched in with the seams of the 
covers. 
SOFA CUSHIONS. 
A pretty cushion is of olive green denim, 
eighteen inches square, filled very full of 


cotton batting. There is nothing 
around the edge, just the seam 
that holds it together. One side is 


plain, for the top, and is trimmed with 
lamp-wicking, two rows of this being used 
fora border, The outside wick is one and 
a half inches wide, pat on one and a half 
inches from the edge of the cushion. This 
row is crossed at the four corners, and each 
end extends three inches beyond’ the 
cushion corners; these ends are cut slant- 
ing to one side so that the long point is 
towards the cushion corners. Both edges 
of this wick are done all around in feather- 
stitching with bright red embroidery cot- 
ton. The ends that project at the corners 
are not embroidered. Inside of this row and 
one inch from it apart is a row of one-inch 
lamp-wick. This is crossed at the corners 
and the ends just catch under the outside 
row. This row is done with feather-stitch, 
same as the other, letting the stitching vx- 
tend the full length of each side. On this 
row where the wick crosses at the corners 
is done a pattern like the spokes of a wheel, 
in long stitches reaching almost to the 
edge of the wick, using the red cotton. 

This is a very odd cushion, and is quite 
pretty. It is very easily made, and the 
material is not expensive. 

I should think the cover might be made 
of any dark color or material. ILKA. 





SPRINGTIME THOUGHTS. 


Spring is with us again, reminding us 
that house-cleaning is near at hand, and 
in addition to this the inevitable hired 
man. It means a great deal to the house- 


keeper who already has a good-sized fami- 
ly todo for. It means one more to cook 
for, another bed to care for, and an addi- 
tion to the work all around. To my mind 
this is one serious drawback to life on a 
farm, But as it cannot be avoided one 
must make the best of it. But one thing 
we can do, and that is to call a halt when 
it comes to washing for them. Not be- 
cause they are hired men, but because the 
average farmer’s wife has enough to do 
without taking in washing. I had always 
made a practice of doing the hired man’s 
washing until a few years sgo, when, with 
two small children to wash for, one a baby, 
and a fine shirt toiron for the hired man 
every week, to say nothing of the rest of 
his washing, I quietly informed my _ hus- 
band that he would have to make different 
arrangements about washing when he 
hired men in the future. He said “all 
right,” he didn’t blame me for feeling as I 
did about it. 

I heard two farmer friends discussing 
this very question a short time ago—how 
much it was worth to wash tor a hired 
man. They finally came to the conclusion 
that it was worth the great big sum of one 
dollar per month to wash, iron and mend 
for the hired man. At that very time it 
was impossible to hire a man for any _ less 
than one dollar per day and board. I for 
one fail to see why a man’s time is worth 
so much more than a woman’s. 

Another job that I have stricken from 
my list is bag mending. I believe this isa 
man’s work. There are generally rainy 
days enough, and if not there are the even- 
ings. This may seem hard at first, but 
they will soon become accustomed to it. 
The bags may not hold as much as if you 
mended them, but they will pass muster 
somehow. L. N. He 

[The bags would undoubtedly be more 
carefully used if L. N. H.’s rule were in 
force. We long ago drew the line at 
white shirts for hired men, and our own, 
too. They goto the laundry along with 


the cuffs and collars.—ED.] 





SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


I wish all school boards before hiring 
teachers would stop and think what the 
State Normal is for; and its graduates. 
What is the use of sending our boys and 
girls to work so very hard to make first- 
class teachers of themselves, and then to 
apply forschools and find the positions filled 
with teachers that have never had any 


Normal training? 

I wish that a member of the school board 
who is a good judge of human nature 
would visit the State Norma], at Ypsilanti, 
a few days, and select teachers for the 
grades he wishes them to teach. Go into 
the room where they are teaching and 
closely observe their work. Note closely if 
the students like them, and My if 
they keep good order. Also see if they are 
neat in their dress, and when you feel as if 

ou had made a good selection, ask Miss 
King what she thinks about it; she has 
been in the school a good many years. 

If we could have teachers from the 
Normal in the district schools and get the 
schools graded in better shape it would be 
such a help. 

I don’t believe in filling up schools 
with students just graduated from our 
graded schools. If a boy or girl has the 
vim in them to go through a hard course in 
the Normal, and wish to make teaching & 
business, then we want men on the school 
boards that know what it costs and means 
to send our children there. 

To be a successful teacher, and especially 
in the lower grades, one must like children. 
Remember teachers are born, not — 








A TALE OF THE TOMATO. 





PART FIRST. 

About the middle of February, 1896, a 
certain reader of the MICHIGAN FARMER 
was inspired to see what she could do in 
the way of early tomatoes. 

Securing a package of seed of the Igno- 
tum, Early Advance, and Early Michigan 
she carefully sowed some of each variety in 
little drills across a three-pint basin of 
earth and placed in a south window. The 
seedlings came up in due time. They were 
sturdy, of a deep, rich color and soon at- 
tained the dignity of a third leaf. 


Foreseeing the neeas o: this period, our 
heroine had invested some of her limited 
capital in four-inch pots, and had stored a 
supply of good soil‘in the cellar. Spreading 
all these out on the oilcloth cover of her 
dining table, she had an hour or two of 
solid comfort in transplanting twenty of 
the best plants. Then she rigged up some 
shelves across the east window of her 
pantry and kept them there, except on 
dangerously cold nights, when they were 
moved to a place of safety, but never put 
near the fire. They soon demanded larger 
dishes. These were supplied, and as soon 
as the weather would permit it, they were 
kept on the south porch. Their owner had 
in her day scored some successful points in 
the way of house plants, but she was never 
so proud of anything as of these tomato 
plants. They were so sturdy, of such a 
rich color, and grew just as if they didn’t 
want to do anything else. The few friends 
who visited her secluded home, saw, ad- 
mired, and vainly attempted to buy or beg 
a sample or two. Shescorned their nickels, 
— steeled her heart against friendship’s 
pleas. 

The spring came on beautifully, and 
seemed to our infatuated heroine to be 
made expressly for her tomato plants. 
Some had bloomed and showed embryo 
fruit, when, after solemn fdiscussion with 
her life partner and companion in agricul- 
ture, the first six were tenderly slipped into 
the bosom of the earth in the center of a 
very carefully prepared garden, which, 
sloping gently to the east, wooed the morn- 
ing sun and, made up of a mixture of rich 
muck and sand, promised great things. 
During one or two cool nights they were 
sheltered from the frost by the many-purpose 
crate. The dews baptized them; the sun 
kissed them; the atmosphere yielded to 
them its 97 per cent of nutrition, and all 
went well. 

PART SECOND. 
(Pull out the tremolo stop.) 

One morning a wind came up from the 
west. A strong, hot wind, more like the 
simoon of the desert than anything ever 
before known in Michigan. While the 
people whose harvest depended upon con- 
ditions of soil and weather sat within 
churches giving thanks for the wondrous 
promise of the season, that wind was busy 
blowing crops out of the ground, blowing 
the ground away from them, parching to a 
crisp what remained, blighting early fruit 
and overturning weak trees. 

Next day while her partner bemoaned the 
Joss of acres of onions our heroine pulled 
up the torn, brown remains of her fair to- 
matoes and threw them away. A few lines 
of Longfellow’s “Excelsior”? chanted them- 
selves to her mind as she sadly ciimbed the 
fence and wended her way back to kitchen 
duties. Thus encouraged, she soon set out 
the six plants next in size and advancement 
to those destroyed. 

These came on nicely until May 25th, 











when!! Well, a tornado with the heart to 
pick feathers from an innocent chicken, 
the strength to tear down strong buildings, 
and the eccentricity to — sundry 
pictures and papers forty miles, could 
hardly be expected to spare a tomato plant, 
no matter how nice or how heavily fraught 
with woman’s hope. A stump of a stalk 
about an inch above the ground was their 
only monument. On this occasion even 
poetry failed to renew courage, but just to 
get them out of the way, the few plants 
that had remained under shelter of the 
porch were, after a time, set out. On July 
10th our heroine picked ripe fruit from 
these and consoled herself by extricating 
from ruined hopes and frustrated attempts 
this proof that her theory was all right, 
that early planting and a steady growth, 
secured by several transplantings, will pro- 
duce early tomatoes. A. H. J. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 








Purrs:—One cup of milk, two eggs well 
beaten, scant teaspoon of salt and one cup 
of flour. Put this all into a bowl and beat 
for five minutes. Bakein a quick oven in 
muffin rings. 


CREAM FOR PurFs:—One-half pintof milk, 
one cup of sugar, one-half cup of flour, two 
eggs. Stir the flour in a little milk and put 
the rest of the milk on the stove. When 
hot, stirin the sugar and eggs beaten to- 
gether with the flour, cook until thick, 
flavor with vanilla; when both this and 
puffs are cool open top of puffs and fill with 
the cream. This makes one dozen. 


Fie Finuine:—Chop one pound of figs 
finely, add a small cup of water and one of 
sugar. Cook ten minutes, stirring all the 
while to prevent burning. Cool and spread 
betweea layers of cake with frosting flavor- 
ed with vanilla. 


RIBBON CAKE:~-Take one cup sugar, one- 
half cup of butter, one-half cup of sweet 
milk, three eggs and two teaspoons baking 
powder. Beat thoroughly, divideinto three 
parts and to one add one tablespoon of 
molasses, one teaspoon each of cloves, 
cinnamon and nutmeg. Bake in three 
layers and putthe dark between the two 
white Jayers, placing sufficient icing or 
jelly between. MRS. 4. R. 8.0 


GRANOLA PuppiIné:—Heat three pints 
milk to boiling and pour it over one cup of 
granola (to be had at any grocery). Let it 
stand until nearly cold,then add two beaten 
eggs, and sugar to taste. Bake for half or 
three-quarters of an hour, or until done. 
Flavor as desired. 

The granola comes in pound packages, 
and is excellent used in many ways. Eaten 
cold in milk it is delicious and is prepared 
especially as a healthy article of food. * 

A. B. C. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 





Ir the sink drain smells badly, dissolve 
washing soda or copperas in hot water and 
pour down the pipe. Do this once a week, 
anyway. 


Ir is said that carpets will not bedisturb« 
ed by buffalo bugs if the floors are well 
scrubbed with hot waterin which halfa pint 
= pees has been mixed for each pail- 

ul. 

Do not wear out the tips of silver spoons 
by using them to beat eggs, cake, ete. It 
ruins the shape,making them very unsight- 
ly. A wooden spoon is preferable. If 
an iron one is used besure that the tin is 
not worn off. 
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THREE HAPPY WOMEN. 


Each Relieved of Periodic Pain and Back- 
ache, 





A Trio of Fervent Letters. 


Before using Lydia E. Pmkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, my health was gradually being under- 
I suffered untold agony from painful 
menstruation, backache, pain on top of my 
head and ovarian trouble. 
try Mrs. Pinkham’s Compound, and found 
that it was all any woman needs who suffers 
with painful monthly periods. 
cured me. 


I concluded to 


It entirely 
Mrs. Groraik Wass, 
923 Bank St., Cincinnati, O. 





For years I had suffered with painful men- 
struation every month. 
menstruation it was impossible for me to 
formore than five minutes, I felt so mis- 
day a little book of Mrs. Pinkham’s was 
house, and I sat right down and read it. 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
Pills. 
woman; my monthly suffering is a thing 
shall always praise the Vegetable Compound 
done for me. 


At the beginning of 


I can heartily say that to-day I 


Mrs. MARGARET ANDERSON, 363 Lisbon St., Lewiston, Me. 





Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound has cured me of painful men- 


struation and backache. 


The pain in my back was dreadful, and the agony 


I suffered during menstruation nearly drove me wild. 
Now this is all over, thanks to Mrs. Pinkham’s medicine and advice.—Mrs. 


CARRIE V. WILLIAMS, South Mills, N. C. 


The great volume of testimony proves conclusively that Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound is a safe, sure and almost infallible remedy in cases of 
irregularity, suppressed, excessive or painful monthly periods. 
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egal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








H. G. R., Rose, Mich.:—Your question 
is not stated with sufficient detail. Do you 
refer to a highway tax? 


EFFECT OF BILL OF SALE.—SUBSCRIBER, 
Cedar Springs, Mich.:—B. has two children, 
A.and D. B. gives D.a bill of sale of all 
his personal property five years ago. Can 
D. hold that property? How long will a 
bill of sale hold good?—A sale is an abso- 
lute transfer of title in property forever, 
and a bill of sale is simply evidence of such 
transfer. 


TAX TITLE.—SUBSCRIBER, Lapeer, Mich.: 
—A. bids off a piece of land at the annual 
tax sale of 1887 and receives a deed in 1889. 
He enters the land and cuts and removes 
timber from year to year. but pays no 
taxes. Land is timber land and not en- 
closed. A. continues to occupy the land. 
Can A. hold possession in a suit at law?— 
Anyone having bought the land for taxes 
since 1889, and having received a tax deed, 
would have a better title than A. and could 
sue him in ejectment. 


ENTERING PREMISES OF ANOTHER.— 
SUBSCRIBER, Howell, Mich.:—A. rents a 
house and barn to B., who moves outin 
A’s. debt, but leaves a pair of bobsleighs in 
the barn without saying anything to A. 
about them. B. has only what the law 
allows him. Nise months later A. locks 
the barn. Soon after, B. pulls the staple 
and takes away the sleighs. Did B. lay 
himself liable? Whatcan A. do about it? 
—Maintain an action against B. for tres- 
pass of land. B. would be liable in dam- 
ages. 

Crvit Deatu.—S. C., Grand Ledge, 
Mich.:—B. married a wife 25 years ago, 
supposed to be a widow. It now turns out 


that her tormer husband is living. No 
diverce. Will the marriage with B. be 
null and void? Has she any right of prop- 
erty?—The marriage with B. will be null 
and void unless for five years previous to 
marriage the husband of widow was con- 
tinually out of the country, and diligent 
inquiry from all persons who would prob- 
ably have heard of him if living, has failed 
to show him to be living. In such case he 
is presumed to be dead. and marriage with 
B. would be legal. The right of po 
will depend entirely on legality of second 
marriage. Many facts may exist which 
would change the relations of all the par- 
ties, and the utmest care should be taken 
to ascertain your legal status. 


MoviIN? BUILDING ALONG HigHway— 
LIABILITY IN CASE OF DAMAGE.—N. J., 
Stanton, Mich.:—I want to move a building 
along the highway about two miles. Should 


I get a permit from the highway commis- 
sioner first? If an accident occurs to any- 
one traveling along the road, caused by 
said building. does the law make me re- 
sponsible if I use reasonable care in trying 
to prevent such?—Would advise you to ob- 
tain written permission from commissioner. 
The question as to liability for damages in 
such a case as above has never been 
determined by ourcourts. Moving build- 
ings from one place to another is of such 
frequent practice that it must be consid- 
ered to be established as a legitimate 
economy, and the use of the highway for 
such a purpose to be a lawful use. You 
would be responsible, however, for any 
accident which occurred through your neg- 
ligence. At night leave plenty of room for 
travel, and place red lights as a warning of 
the danger. 


UNRECORDED DEED GOOD BETWEEN 
PARTIES AND OTHERS WITH NoTIcE—NotT 
EFFECT'VE AGAINST INNOCENT PURCHAS- 
ERS—ENTRANCE TO SOLDIERS’ HoME.— 


SUBSCRIBER, Emmet Co., Mich.:—I. If B. 
buys land of A. and neglects to get his deed 
recorded before A’s death, cannot B. hold 
the land? Will not a deed hold land as 
well without being recorded as if it were on 
record?—As between the original parties to 
a deed it will hold good whether it be 
recorded or not, but should the land be sold 
to an innocent purchaser for value, who 
recorded his deed, such third ah AY title 
would be good. 2. Do they take soldiers at 
the Grand Rapids Home who enlisted in 
other states, but have lived in Michigan 
for 20 years, or only those who enlisted in 
Michigan?—To be admitted to the Home 
one must have been a soldier or sailor of 
the United States in the Mexican war or 
the war of the Rebellion: must be disabled 
by disease, wounds or otherwise;must have 
no seqante means of support; must have 
served in a Michigan regiment.or have lived 
in the State since June 5, 1884. As you 
state the case it would seem that if the dis- 
abilities above mentioned are present, the 
soldier referred to is eligible. The proper 
course to pursue is to apply to the board of 
managers. 

ADVERSE POSSESSION —DEED FROM WIFE 
TO HUSBAND—QUIT ‘CLAIM DEED—Hvs- 
BAND LIABLE FOR WIFE’S NECESSARIES.— 
L. M., Mecosta Co., Mich.:—1. One heir to 
a piece of property has held adverse posses- 
sion for fifteen or twenty years. A sister 
of this heir knew of this possession. Can 
the sister’s children,living in another state, 
claim a share?—If the-possession was ac- 
tually ‘‘adverse possession,” i. e., actual, 
visible, continued, open, notorious and 
hostile, fora period of fifteen years, the 


title could not be attacked by the sister’s 
children. Their place of residence would 
make no difference in any event. 2. Cana 
wife deed property to her husband?—Yes, 
if it is not done in fraud of her creditors. 3. 
Is a quit claim deed as good as a warranty 
deed?—A quit claim deed means simply 
that the person making such deed releases 
whatever claim he has to the property. 
This might be only a tax title claim. 
person giving a warranty deed, however, 
warrants the title to be clear and may be 
sued if there turns out to bea lien against 
it. 4. Is a husband obliged to pay the 
debts of his wife?—A husband must pro- 
vide bis wife with necessaries. If he does 
not, she may purchase them on his credit. 
What are pecessaries depends on the situa- 
tion of the husband. Beyond this he is 
not liable for her debts unless they have 
been contracted with his express or implied 
authority. 


ScaAB—SALE OF SHEEP INFECTED BY— 
DAMAGES.—SUBSCRIBER, Vernon, Mich.:— 
A. and B. boughtlambs which came through 


Chicago stock yards. Shipper ten days 
after sale advised B. to dip the lambs, for 
sheep coming through Chicago yards, he 
said, were liable to havescab. Lambs wére 
dipped, but later the scab appeared and A. 
and B. have iost heavily. Is there a case 
for damages?—On the facts as stated in your 
several letters there is no case for damages. 
Shipper gave no warranty, nor made any 
representations, nor does it appear that he 
knew lambs had the scabat thetime of sale, 
nor that they had been directly exposed to 
it. He merely said, “here are lambs for 
sale; they have come through Chicago 
yards.”’ e took ne unfair advantage, he 
withheld no special information. Lambs 
were open to inspection, A. and B. bought, 
and failed to take, for some days, what is 
deemed the usual and ordinary precaution 
in putting sheep on a farm which have been 
shipped in, viz., todip them. The FARMER 
has always so advised, especially in case of 
Chicago shipments. Unless there are other. 
facts which will charge with shipper with 
notice of disease in sheep,or ~) en we 
are of the opinion that A. and B. must ac- 
cept their loss, and profit by experience. 


Che Harkets. 


WHEAT. 


The market got very excited Saturday last as the 
esult of the breaking out of war between Turkey 
and Greece. The war still goes on, but wheat 
values are settling back to the point they started 
from, spot being nearly on a level with the quota- 
tions ruling on Thursday of last week. Meanwhile 
the weather is reported as very unfavorable in the 
spring wheat states, and sowing has been much de- 
layed by snows, rains and floods. The outlook in 
the winter wheat states is not as favorable asa 
month ago. Upon the whole the wheat market 
should be stronger than it is with present condi- 
tions obtaining. But the foreign demand is light, 
the visible supply does not decrease as fast as ex- 
= and operators are keeping close to the shore. 

Ninety cents still seems to be the dividing line be- 
tween the bulls and bears, and values have reached 
that point again. 

The following table exhibits the daily closin 
sales of spot wheat in this market from Marc 
25 to April 22 inclusive: 
No. 1 No.2 No 
Red. 

















White Red. 
Mar. Waoeesccccessesccee BI% 89% 83 
we evcccee 87 83 
ied 86% 88% 82 
4 eeee 88% 88% 82% 
* cocseree 85% 87% 81% 
tt cocccccccee 8416 8614 80 
APTil Leccccvsccccccsers 83% 85% 79% 
a6 Zoveccecccsccesess 86% 87% 81% 
oF coccseccccccssses 86 87 81 
me Beccccvccccscccccs 84% 854% 
- Biccscosbee o>. eos 8534 8034 
“4 Tocccceccesesccces, S81% 82% 71% 
<a S.cccccccccccccces 83% 84% 79% 
wd Divcscccccssccccce 88 84 79% 
“4 10....ccccccccecses 84% 85% 81 
2 Woscccccccsecccces 87% 883% 
a4 1B. sccceccceeescoce 87% 8834 81% 
ea 14...ccscccsccccce. 87% 88% 83 
ey sprees senna senines 88% 89% 84 
a 17 ...ccccccccessee OB 93% 87% 
a8 19 soc. ccccscccce Of 9514 £9 
sd 20.. 518i Sees 92% 86% 
a Tt cbbhevkeeee she 90 91% 85% 
= Bossssccsessccesee 89 90 


The following is a record of the .~2' prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: - Jat 
ay. uly. 
Friday .. 2... cccceecccces cvcsse veces — . 


BatMTGRYn. ccccce coccesccscoccccccccs OF 77% 
MONday...cccccccccccccccccccseccees OX 8034 
TUCSARY....ccoccseccccrccccccccccee OB 7854 


Wednesday. .ercccccsecscesessseces 92% 78 
| | eee A ra 


The visible supply o1 wheat on Saturday last, as 
oometes by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
36,979,000 bu., a decrease of of 727,000 bu, over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

The growing wheat crop of India promises to be 
4,300,000 quarters less than that of 1846 and 10,500,- 
000 quarters less than that of 1895. 

France will probably need to import 16,000,000 bu 
of wheat to make up the deficit in the present 
growing crop. Winter wheat there is not looking 
well. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News claims that the 
usual millers’ weekly consumption of wheat in 
Great Britain is about 4,600,000 bu, but is now aver- 
aging only about 4,000,000 bu. 

a exporters estimate that by June 1 about 
1,000,000 bu will have cleared from the seaboard. 
There is about 300,000 -bu afloat at Chicago, New 
York has 246,000 bu in store and Duluth 895,000 bu 
one-half of which has been sold for export. The 
100,000 bu recently held at Buffalo has been moved 
to the seaboard and will go out. 

ports from the southern and southwestern 
governments of Russia regarding wheat are that 
= rope patched rc myn satisfactory. In the 

ack soil regions the outlook for spri y i 
net tw S pring wheat is 

pring wheatin the northwest promises to 
rather late at the best. If the weather is all that 
can be hoped for a large acreage is possible to go 
into the ground in April, but ideal weather comes 
very seldom that such a result can hardly be ex- 
pected, and lateness is likely to be a fault of the 
newcrop. Along all the streams, gorges of ice 





caused an overflow, and, while the land is d i 
off, too much time will expire before seeding wpes 


it can be done, to give encouraging prospects. Such 
lands, last year, did poorly, and they may be ex- 
pected to do so now. 

A Nashville, [ll., dispatch says: ‘‘Winter wheat 
throughout the entire county is almost a total fail- 
ure, and under most favorable conditions from now 
until harvest not more than enough for seed will be 
harvested. All the winter-killed wheat will be re- 

laced by oats, provided it can be done before April 
bo: There has been a slight rainfall every day fora 
week and the fields are very wet.”’ : 

It is estimated that the United Kingdom will re- 
quire about 3,200,000 bu foreign wheat weekly dur- 
ing the balance of the crop year. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 


The market for butter is again lower, and the 
outlook is not favorable for any improvement. 
Both nese’ and creamery have declined, and low 

rade stock is dull, slowand neglected. Quotations 

n this market range 4s follows: Creamery, i7@ 
19c; fancy dairy, 14@15c; fair to good dairy, 12@138c; 
low e, 7@10c. At Chicago the market is quot- 
ed dull and lower. Even at concessions dealers 
firtd it difficult to move stocks, and they are accu- 
mulating. All grades seem to be in the same con- 
dition. Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Creameries —Extras, 16c; firsts, 
14@15c; seconds, 12@13c. Dairies—Fancy, 14c; 
firsts, 12@13c; seconds, 9@10c; imitation creameries, 
firsts 183@14c; packing stock, fresh, 84@9c; roll 
butter, choice, 0c. The New York market 
has also declined since a week ago, but has become 
more active and firmer since the decline. The de- 
mand for shipment has improved, dealers purchas- 
ing freely. ‘‘he home demand is also of fair pro- 
portions, and without any increase in receipts all 
that offers will be taken care of at current figures. 
The policy is to sell freely at present prices to pre- 
vent any accumulation of stock in view of the pros- 
pective increase of receipts with the advent of more 
seasonable weather. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday on new butter were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 








Eastern creamery, @ncy.... .....-.+-6+ 164%@17 
Eastern creamery, good to choice, ..... 13 @I16 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 7 os 


State ee 4 h. f. tubs, good tochoice.... 
Welch tubs, extras........cerccsoscccces 15%@ 


WESTERN STOCK. 










Creamery, Western, fancy.... .......... 17 @ 
Creamery, Western, choice........ 16 @ 
Creamery, Western, fair to good 13 @15 
Dairy, Western, firsts. .. ll @i2 
‘* thirds to seconds @10 
Western imitation creamery, choice.... 14 @14% 
Western imitation creamery, fair to 
esse -- 10 @I13 
Factory, fresh, choice. . 10 @il 
Factory, fresh, fair to good.............. 8%@ 9 


CHEESE. 


The cheese market holds very steady for the sea- 
son, as the result of light stocks and the continu- 
ance of unfavorable weather. Quotations are on old 
cheese, andin this market still range at 11@11%c 
for the best full creams. At Chicago no new feat- 
ures have appeared during the week, and values 
are quoted steady, with a quiet market. Quo- 
tations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Full creams—Young Americas, 9%@llc; 
twins, 8%@10%c; brick, full cream, 7@8%c; Swiss, 
fair to choice, 8%@9%c; Limburger, good to choice, 
54%@6%c. The New York market is fairly active. 
and as receipts of new are light, and stocks of old 
small, it is probable values will hold steady until 
the new make increases. Old full creams show a 
fractional decline The N. Y. Tribune says of the 
market: ‘‘Upto the close of last week there was an 
active export demand for large full cream, and 
everything received sold promptiy on arrival, with 
most lots engaged before they came in on the basis 
of 10%c for choice grades. So far this week the ex- 
port demand has not been as active, buyers failing 
to receive reponses to their cables, and the market 
is somewhat unsettled. The high cost in the coun- 
try and comparatively moderate supplies induced 
firmness on the part of holders.’’ Quotations on 
sea stock in that market on Thursday wereas fol- 
ows: 


Old State, full cream, large, white, fancy 
Septembe 


mber...... Seek pakenwabane 
Do do late made, prime...............I¥@12 
Do do good to ChOICE.... sce eeeeee cere 114¥@11% 
Do do colored, fancy....... bbe sehe oone @I12 
Do do do late made, prime...... 11%@12 
Do do do choice....... ceccee cee LIM@UILK 
Do do do — fair to good........... 9 @il 


Do do colored, fancy...... seesseeeeees 


Do do good tochoice.................114%@I1 
Do do common to fair...... ppbeten weve ie tte 
NEW CHEESE. 

Full cream, large choice...... cess seeeee 104@105, 

“a we ood to prime.......... 10 @10%4 
es ad ge RE 10%@11 
Part skims, good to prime. ............e006 7 @8% 
ROR TES ERED 55 i'd nhnen aes nosso) sasnie 4 
PME OEE. wo3% 0555 n65ecccauece swon cues eeeo 2%@ 3 


At Liverpool on Thursday a on finest 
American cheese were 56s. 6d. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. These figures 
are the same as quoted one week ago. The market 
is reported rather dull. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





DEtTRoIT, April 22, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 


Straights .....scccccseccrececceseecccsse 04 50Q 
Seen taser tense eoseasenesnn ous ose eens 4 25 
aten CHIQAN ...ceeeeeeee ecveee coooe 4 
EDs ae bs5 beens. sheen evcee vee cccece id 
SED ios ksee seks a sceksausciesnben 3 50 


CORN.—No 2, 24c; No. 8, 23%c; No. 2 yellow, 
25c; No. 3 yellow, 24%c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 24,103,000 bu., an increase 
of 864,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
23c; light mixed, 224%c; No. 3 white, 22c. The 
visible suppiy of oats on Saturday last was 13,657,- 
000 bu.,a decrease of 370,000 bu. since the previous 
SRY. Quoted 

-—Quoted at 3644c per bushel for No. 2. No. 
3 sells at 34c. The visible supply of rye of 
Saturday last was 3,630,000 bu., a decrease of 
12,000 bu., since he previews Saturday. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 55@65c per 100 lbs. The 
visible supply on Saturday last was 3,293,000 bu. an 
increase of 588,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 


be dull. 
: MOTHY SEED.—Quoted at 81 25 per bu. 


“an 
-—New Michigan full cream, 11@1 
EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at de agg 9 
ONIONS.—Michigan, 81 BO@I 75 per bu. 
POTATOES.—Quoted at 20@2%c pe 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
;, Hebrons, 16@20c; Burbanks, 





Early Rose, 1 
@S4e per bu; Michigan 15@180. 
BEANS—Quoted 
in car lots; unpicked, 40@55c perbu. At New York 


Do do small, fancy, white.............12 stig 
1 


quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, 1 10; medium, ; pea ; 
red kidney, 81 10@1 45: white kidney, stolen, 81 05@ 
 APPLES--Quoted at 101 
-—Quoted at #1@1 25 per bbl for common; 
good to choice, 81 50@1 75. ” 
DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 2@2%c; evapor- 


PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as follows: 


Me88 pork.....+eeseeeeeee eee nvecces ves 8875 
Short mess........00. a:seenr Sa lsepeiechs 10 25 ° 
oo eae ae 9 00 
Lard in tierces, ® Ib, compound...... 4% 
Pure lard, @ BD. ...... 2.00 cecssecceces 54 
RIMATNTER Was ooso.n0s.0see veesioecssiceens 9 @10 
4 ren 6 
ChG10e DWROON, WD. 506 2.053000 cence . 1% 
Extra mess beef, new # bbl.......... 700 
PERN SNL Shs chbabenksses vo eeicSbu. suas 775 
SS es eee ee 3 


COFFEE.—City prices are: Rio, roasting, 15c; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, 22@23c; 
a, 24c; Maracaibo, roasted, 25c; Santos,roasted, 
24c:Mocha roasted. : Java 32c. 

HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, 85 00; 
double bit, bronze, $8 50;; single bit, solid steel, 8 
double bit, solid steel, $9 50 per doz; bar iron, 
$140 rates;carriage bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts,70and 1 “ad cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, $1 65; ga vanized barbed wire, $1 95 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
10 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 

rcwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No 

annealed wire, $1 40 rates. ire nails, $1 60; stee 
cut nails, $1 60 per cwt, new card. 

BALED HAY.—Best timothy in car lots, 810 per 
ton; rye straw, $525; wheat straw, $4@4 50; oat 
straw, 84@4 50. 

LOOSE HAY. 

The following is a report of the sales of loose hay 
at the Western Hay les for the week ending 
noon, April 22, with the price per ton on each load; 

Friday—2 loads: One each at $10 and $7. 

Saturday—9 loads: Two at $1150; four at $11; 
two at $10, and one at $9. 

Monday—One at $8 50. 

Tuesday—17 loads: Three at $11; five at $10; four 
at 89; one each at $11 50, $9 60, $8, $7 25, and $6. 

Wednesday—8 loads: Two at $11: two at 810; two 
at $8.50; one each at $12 and $10.75. 

Thursday—5 loads: Two at $11; two at $10; one at 89 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Detroit, Mich., April 23, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 779 head, 
through 228; on sale 551, as compared to 623 
one week ago. The quality averaged about the 
same as for the last few weeks. Market active,good 
handy butchers steady, others steady to strong. 
$4 30 was the highest price paid for 5 steers ay 1,- 
204 Ibs, and &4 25 for 4 do av 1,300 lbs, but the bulk 


changed hands at prices ranging from §3 to 84 per 
hundred lbs. Bulls, light to good butchers, 82 65@ 
325; feeders and stockers, 8275@3 75. Veai caives, 
receipts were 220, one week ago 222, active but 
lower; sales at €4@450 per hundred Ibs. Milch 
cows and springers active, sales at 825 to 845 each, 
mostly, $30@40. 

Dennis sold Caplis 26 good butchers steers and 
heifers av 891 at $3 75; a fat cow weighing 1.180 at 
$3; a good sausage bull weighing 1.370 at §2 75, and 
2 fair butchers cows av 1,085 at $2 50. 

Richmond sold Sullivan 3 good steers av 963 at 84. 

Glenn sold Schleicher 2 fair butchers cows av 1,- 
035 at $2 75, and 2 heifers av 535 at $3 25; 3 feeders to 
Sullivan av 933 at $3 70, and 3 fat cows av 1,290 at 


25. 

Spicer & Merritt sold same 5 steers av 1,204 at 
$430; achoice fat heifer to McIntyre weighing 
1,000 at $4; 6 steers to Cook & Fry av 908 at 8380, 
and a heifer weighing 530 at 83 65. 

Ackley sold Sullivan 4 fat cows av 1,155 at 83 10; 4 
feeders av 882 at $3 65, aud 3 heifers to Loosemore 
av 830 at $3 65. 

Smith sold Sullivan 4 steers av 1,300 at $4 25. 

Bergen and Terhune sold same 2 fat bulls av 
on ~4 $3; 3 cows av 1,220 at $3, and 7 steers av 987 
a i 

Murphy sold Mich Beef Co 6 good butchers 
steers av 958 at 84. 

Adgate good same 26 steers and heifers av 908 at 


Weeks sold same 25 steers av 988 at $4, and 4 cows 
av 1,057 at $3. 

York sold Sullivan 2 bulls av 1,155 at $2 90; 19 zood 
butchers steers to Caplis & Co av 786 at $370; 2 
cows av 1,080 at $2 76, and 4 do av 1,082 at $2 95. 

Haley Bros sold Cross 10 steers av 938 at $390; 5 
mixed av 846 at 83 10, and 2 fair butchers cows av 
1,015 at $2 85. 

Patrick & Pline sold Cross 5 cows av 1,110 at 83 
and 7 steers av 887 at $3 85. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Sullivan 13 steers av 990 at 
at 83 95 and 1 do weighing 880 at $3 25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 2 fat cows av 1,045 
at $3 25; 2 good butchers steers av 940 at $4;11 do av 
825 at 84: 9 mixed butchers av 862 at $285 and a 
cow weighing 1,170 at 83; 6 oxen to Sullivan av 1,496 
at $3 50 and 26 stockers av 671 at $3 75; to Mich Beef 
Co 5 mixed butchers av 968 at 82 85 and 3 do av 890 
at $2 50; also 4 good butchers steers to Robinson av 
925 at $3 95. 

Driscol & Perry sold Cross 12 good mixed butch- 
ers av 839 at 83 40. 

Nott sold Sullivan 5 good butchers steers av 992 
at $4 10 and 7 feeders av 840 at $3 65; 5 heifers to 
Loosemore av 790 at 83 65 and 2 cows av 815 at 82 75. 

Adams sold Sullivan 3 steers av 696 at $3 60; 4 
choice fat heifer to Fitzpatrick weighing 1,100 at 
$4 25 and 6 fair butchers cows av 1,030 at $290. 

Stephens sold Loosemore 18 fair butchers steers 
av 828 at $3 65 and 4 cows av 867 at 83;also 9 feeders 
to Sullivan av 691 at $3 65. 

Shook sold Cross 28 steers av 809 at $3 75. 

Reason sold same 7 mixed butchers av 992 at $3 60. 

Seeley sold Fitzpatrick 6 steers av 758 at 83 65. 

Bergen & Terhune sold Caplis 7 mixed butchers 
av 1,082 at $2 70, and a canner weighing 920 at 82 25. 

Weeks sold Reagan 4 mixed butchers av 825 at 
$2 60, and 8 do to McIntyre av 640 at 83 35. 

Ed McHugh sold Cross 2 bulls av 1,205 at $280; a 
fat steer weighing 980 at $4 25, and 12 mixed butch- 
ers av 876 at $3 40. 

Cushman sold Sullivan 2 heifers ay 775 at $350, 
and 21 steers av 907 at $4. 





T Bresnahan sold Magee 11 fair butchers cows aV 
1,057 at $2 7. 
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Hogan sold Mich Beef Co 2 mixed av 9 30 at $3 50; 

1 cow weighing 890 at $2 50,and 5 steers av 942 at #4. 

Spicer & M sold Cross 8 steers av 1,083 at $420; 4 

cows av 1,032 at $2 90, and 3 heifers av 770 at $3 65. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


bparrs receipts of sheep and lambs were 


light,only on sale as compared to 1,101 one week 
ago; quality not very good. Market quiet and 5 to 
10c lower. nge of prices, fair to good wool 


lambs, $5@5 50; clipped, $4 25@4 75; fair to good 
mixed butchers, $3@4 75. 
Nott sold Fitzpatrick 19 wool lambs av 74 at 85 60. 
Bunnell sold Hiser 10 part clipped av 59 at $5. 
Young & Moore sold = Fitzpatrick 48 mixed av 89 


at $4 75. 
Mayer sold Duff 17 mixed av 66 at $3 60. 
. a sold Fitzpatrick 12 wool lambs ay 84 at 
Adgate sold Mich Beef Co 97 clipped lambs ay 
% at #4 75, and 20 do av 66 at $3 75. 
Major sold Mich Beef Co 100 mixed av 82 at 8375. 
Reason sold Monahan 12 lambs av 47 at $650, 
and 24 common av 51 at $3. 
Weeks sold Duff 23 mixed av 77 at 84 25. 


HOGS. 


Thursday’s receipts of hogs numbered 3,330 head 
as compared to 2, one week ago. Market 
opened slow and lower, later trade was fairly 
active at prices 74% to 10c_ below last Friday’s 
prices, closing weak. Several lots shipped through 
in first hands and some held over. Range of prices 
$3 75 to $4. Bulk at $390 to 8397%. Stags off. 
Roughs 88 to $3 65. Pigs 83 85 to $4. 

Bergen & T sold Mertch 18 av 140 at 83 75. 

Hogan old Hammond S&S. & Co 22 av 173 at $3 95. 

Patrick & P sold same 66 av 219 at $3 95. 

Clark sold same 115 av 193 at $3 95. 

Ansty sold same 64 av 171 at $3 95. 

Thompson sold same 158 av 124 at $3 95. 

Knapp sold Parker, Webb & Co 76 av 182 at $8 95. 

Mayer sold same 107 av 225 at 83 95. 

Young & M sold same 54 av 191 at $3 90. 

H Horner sold same 153 av 180 at 83 95. 

Spicer & M sold same 29 av 162 at $3 90. 

Dennis sold same 61 av 195 at $3 95. 

Reason sold same 70 av 209 at $3 85. 

Glenn sold same 43 av 196 at 83 95. 

Sharp sold same 29 av 176 at $395. 

Bergen sold same 54 av 214 at 23 90. 

Nichols sold same 49 av 173 at $3 90, 

Bond sold same 13 av 228 at $3 9u. 

Coon sold same 18 av 209 at $3 90. 

Spicer & Merritt sold same 41 av 191, 20 av +205, 
27 av 166, and 12 av 176, all at $3 95, 

Nicol sold same 23 av 162 at $3 90. 

Messmore sold R S Webb 77 av 157 at 83 95. 

Stevens sold same 33 ay 174 at 83 95. 

Sly sold same 15 av 159 at 83 95. 

Simmons sold same 86 av 152,and 67 av 179 at $3 95. 

Butler sold Sullivan 10 av 148 at $3 924%. 

Ford sold same 12 av 185 at $3 95. 

Horner sold same 84 av 160 at 83 95. 

Bunnell sold same 108 av 185 at $3 9714. 

Davies sold same 71 av 164 at $3 95. 

Richmond sold same 67 av 175 at $4. 

Mayer sold same 17 av 148 at $3 90. 

Murphy sold same 26 av 201 at 83 95. 

Osmus sold same 14 av 191 at $3 92%. 

Watts sold same 73 av 164 at 83 95. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 95 av 195, 80 av 184, 56 
av 182, and 80 av 180, ail at $3 95. 

Joe McMullen sold Hammond 8. & Co 107 av 140 

at 83 97%. 





Fripay, Apr. 28, 1897. 
CATTLE. 
Friday’s receipts of cattle numbered 728 head, 
through 226; on sale 502, as compared to 361 one 
week ago. Trade opened fairly active, later was 


rather slow, closing weak and 10@15c lower than 
closing prices one week ago. Veal calvesactive and 
unchanged. Mulch cows and springers slow. 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 2 cemmon butch- 
ers cows av 1,150 at $2 30; 2 do av 1,165 at $250, and 
5 mixed butchers av 822 at $2 60. 

. Bullen sold Sullivan 20 steers av 1,023 at $4. 

Roe & Holmes sold Cross 5 fat cows av 1,250 at 
$3 30;3 8 do av 1,050 at $3 10; 14 mixed butchers av 
900 at $3 50 and 2 do av 930 at $3; 13 feeders to Sulli- 
van av 838 at $3 85; 10 do av 931 at $3 75; 6 steers av 
930 at $4; 3 do av 1,186 at $3 75; 23 do av 1,050 at $4; 
30 do av 862 at $iand 19 do av 1,050 at $410; to 
Mich Beef Co 3 cows av 1,013 at 83. 

Haller & Co sold Mich Beef Co 18 good butchers 
steers av 936 at $4, and 9 fair butchers cows ay 1,039 


at 

Joyce sold Sullivan 4 feeders av 859 at 83 60; 1 do 
weighing 940 at $3 60; 25 steers av 932 at $4; a bull 
weighing 1,300 at 83; 6 fat cows av 1,040 at $3 35; 11 
steers av 990 at $3 85, and 2 cows av 860 at $2 85. 

J H McMulien sold same 20steers av 1,233 at 84 40, 
2stockers av 625 at $350; 12steers and heifers av 
954 at $3 85,and 9 good butchers steers to Marx av 
1,027 at 84. : 

Lomason sold Caplis & Co 3 fat cows av 1,193 at 
$3 15; a steer weighing 1,150 at 84 25, and 2 fat heif- 
ers av 775 at $3 75. ; 

Judson sold Sullivan a good steer weighing 1,270 
at $4 40, and 2 feeders av 820 at $360; also 5 good 
butchers steers to Marx av 840 at $3 75. 

Barber sold Fitzpatrick 9 fat heifers at e853 at 

85. 


3 85. 
McFall sold Caplis & Co 13 good butchers steers 
and heifers av 857 at $3 90. 
Jedele sold Suilivan 10 steers av 1,080 at 84 15; a 
bull weighing 1.550 at $3, and 2 feeders av 940 at 
7 


5. 

Talmage sold same 13steers av 1,004dat 84 10; 2 
steers to Caplis & Co av 775 at 8370, and acow 
weighing 1,090 at $2 75. 

Forbes sold Cross 2 fat cows av 1,030 at 83; 1 do 
weighing 970 at 8250; 2 do av 1,110 at $3,and 3 
steers av 933 at $4. 

Lovewell sold Mc{ntyre 3 bulls av 840 at $290; 3 
fat heifers av 880 at $3 85: 2 stockers to Sullivan av 
680 at $3 70: to Magee 4 fair butchers cows av 1,012 
at $2 80, and 2 common do av 960 at 82. 

Roberts & Speucer sold Mich Beef Co 10 mixed 
butchers av 876 at $3 25, and 7 fair butchers cows av 
1.047 at $2 65. 

Ramsey sold Caplis & Co 4 good butchers steers 
av 1,145 at $4 20. a 

Harwood sold Sullivan a bull weighing 2,000 at 
$3 25; to Cross 21 steers and heifers an 861 at $3 75 
and a heifer weighing 860 at 83 50. 

White sold Cross 8 steers and heifers av 797 at 
$3 75. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Friday’s receipts of sheep:and lambs numbered 
647 head as compared to 560 one week ago. Market 
active and strong; one lot clipped av 73 lb. brought 
® 10; balance as below. All sold; closing strong. 

Mich Beef Co sold Loveweli 83 clipped lambs av 
73 at 85 10. : 

Fox & peg sold Mich Beef Co 135 clipped 
lambs av 69 at 84 75. 

Builen sold same 79 mixed av 81 at $3 75. 

Allen sold Young 38 mixed av 70 at $4 30. 

Jedele sold Hammond S. & Co 27 lambs part 
clipped av 74 at 85 50. 

arber sold Mich Beef Co 33 wool lambs av 68 at 
$5 50, and 50 clipped av 56 at 83 25. 

Griffin sold Hammond §S & Co 48 lambs part cclip- 
ped av 78 at $5 50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 12 mixed av 75 


at $4. 
Burden sold Lovewell 120 clipped av 56 at $3 95. 
Lomason sold Hiser 16 lambs av 57 at $4 60. 
<— & S.sold Mich Beef Co 47 mixed ay 65 at 


HOGS. 
There was 2,221 hogs on sale Friday, as com- 
pared to 1,774one week ago, Trade opened fairly 


active and all changed hands at strong yesterday’s 
prices. Bulk going at $3 95, closing firm. 

Judson sold Parker, Webb & Co 48 av 217 at $3 95. 

Taggart sold same 90 av 189 at $3 95. 

Driscol & P sold same 54 av 211 at $3 95. 

Parsons & H sold same 115 av 210 at $397% and 
75 av 206 at $3 97%. 

Warren & D sold same 77 av 183 at $395. 

Bullen sold same 65 av 189 at 83 95. 

McMullen sold Hammond S. & Co 62 av 181 at 
$3 95 and 26 av 171 at $3 95. 

Sleeper sold same 42 av 203 at $3 95. 

Lomason sold same 41 av 154 at $3 95. 

Clark & B sold same 144 av 191 at 83.95 and 87 av 
195 at 83 95. 

Roberts & S sold same 45 av 199 at $3 95. 

Nixon sold same 73 av 207 at $3 95. 

Luckie sold same 103 av 189 at $3 95. 

White sold same 42 av 187 at 88 95. 

Jedele sold same 91 av 185 at $3 95. 

Rebfus sold same 60 av 196 at $4. 

Lovewell so!d same 38 av 178 at #3 95. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 125 av 195 at 83 95. 

McHugh sold same 104 av 204 at $3 921%. 

Weeks sold same 106 av 189 at 83 95. 

Haley Bros sold same 81 av 181 at $3 95. 

Underwood sold same 66 av 180 at $3 95. 

Forbes sold same 60 av 166 at €3 95. 

Griffin sold same 111 av 195 at $3 95. 

Haller & Co sold Sullivan 7 av 171 at $3 95. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 51 av 171, 39 av 181, 64 av 
166, 29 av 187, 74 av 161 and 21 av 154 all at 83 9714. 
ean & M sold same 75 av 141 and 27 av 194 at 


Jo ce sold same 92 av 147 at $3 92%. 
Allen sold RS Webb 38 av 180 at 83 95. 
Descher sold same 86 av 174 at $3 95. 


.OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFrato, April 22, 1897. 
CatTTLe.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
5,884, as compared with 4,796 for the same day the 


previous week: and shipments were 3,542, as com- 
pared with 4,048 for the same day the previous week. 
The market opened Monday fairly aqtive, and 
prices stronger and higher on some grades, such as 
prime butchers’ steers, while others were only 
steady. Since then the market has held steady, 
witha — firm tone, especially on prime cat- 
tle and good butchers’ steers, heifers and cows, 
Stockers and feeders are firm, with an active de- 
mand. As compared with a week ago all classes of 
cattle, except bulls, oxen and feeders, are higher, 
while those grades and veal calves are un- 
changed. Milch cows are in good demand, and 
higher for choice. Quotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as foliows: Export and shippin 
steers.—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,450 to 1, 
lbs., 85 15@5 35: do. 1,300 to 1400 lbs.. 84 90 








4 25; fair to good fat heifers, $3 40@3 75; light, 
fin eait fat heifers, $2 85@3 25; fair to good mixed 


40; good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
$3 50@3 75; fair to good butchers cows, 82 65@83 25; 
common old cows,82 15@2 50. Stockers, feeders, bulls 
and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style, weight and 

uality, 83 65@3 85; fair to good quality stockers. 
650 to 750 lbs., 8350@3 60; light, thin and only fair 
stock steers, $3 25@3 50: stock heifers, fair to 
choice, $2 75@3 00; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, 83 60@375; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 

60; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 85@3 25; 
thin,old, common bulls,82 25@2 65; stock bulls, 82 50 

00; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports 

00@4 50; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
oung oxen, $3 25@3 85; old,common and rT oxen, 

5 . Veal calves,—Common to fair, 00; 

ood to choice,84 50; prime to extra,84 75@5 00. 

ilch cows.—Strictly fancy, 45; ‘ood = to 
choice, +826@35; poor to fair, 81 ; fan- 
cy springers, %34@43; fair to good, 

: common milkers and springers, 814@16. 
Thursday the market ruled steady on butchers’ 
grades and strong on exports. Quotations un- 
changed. Prospects favorable. Veal calves firm. 


SHEEP AND LamBs.--Keceipts Monday were 16,800 
as compared with 18,000 the previous Monday; 
shipments were 11,600 ascompared with 11,800 same 
day the previous week. The market on Monda 
opened siow and lower on lambs, while sheep an 
yearlings showed little change. Since Monday the 
tendency as been downward on both sheep and 
lambs, and values are fully 10c on the average 
lower than a week = ago. Wool stock 
shows the most weakness and is _ grad- 
ually declining; clipped stock steady at 

uotations. Quotations at the close on Wednes- 

ay were as follows: Native wool sheep.—Choice to 
extra wethers, 35; mixed sheep, choice 
to prime, 8450@4 90; do., fairto good, 84 10@4 40; 
do., common to fair, 83 90@4 00; cull sheep, com- 
mon to good, $300@3 75; heavy export sheep, 
mixed ewes and wethers, 84 65@4 90; selected, 
prime export wethers 84 90@5 25; fair to choice 
native export ewes, $4 65@4 90; bucks, common to 
good, $2 50@3 25; bucks, choice and export, 83 25@ 
$50. Clipped sheep—Prime to fancy wethers and 

earlings, Bs 40@4 50; good to choice handy sheep 
i 10@440; common to fair, 83 40@4 00; culls and 


common, 82 25. Native lambs—Extra to prime 
heavy wool, $6 10@6 30; — to choice, 8% 65@6 00; 
common te fair, $4 75@5 50; culls, common to good, 


83 50@4 60; —. fair to extra, $4 Me 50; 
Clipped lambs—Fancy er. 85 to 90 lbs, 15@ 
5 30; good to choice, 75 to 85 Ibs, $4 90@500; fair to 
good, 65 to 70 lbs, $4 50@4 75;culls,common to good, 

Thursday the market was firm on 
handy clipped lambs, choice selling at 85 40; fair to 
good, #5 15@5 35; culls, 83 80@450. Offerings of 
sheep light; choice yearlings, 5 cents; good fat 
clips, 8450@475; wool stock dull and neglected, 
weather becoming warm. 

Hoags.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 28,- 
620,:as compared with 22,500 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 18,180 as com- 
pared with 17,640 for the same day the previous 
week. The market opened Monday with values 
higher than a week ago by fully 5c, but since then 
the market has declined, and shows a loss on all 
grades ranging from 5 to 10c, except on prime 
heavy, which are only 2%c lower. ‘The demand 
has been light, and with unfavorable reports 
from the west there is a weak feeling 
in the trade. Quotations at close on Wednes- 
day were asfollows: Good tochoice light medium 
yorkers, 160 to 1801bs., 841744; good tochoice pigs 
and light yorkers, 125to 150 ibs., 8415@420; mixed 
packing grades, 185 to 200 lbs, $420; fair to best 
medium weights, 210 to 260 lbs, 8420; good to 
prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs.quotable,$4 1744; 
rough, common to § 50@375; stags, rough 
to good, 82 75@3 25; pigs light, 100 to 120 Ibs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, 84 25; pigs, common, 
thin —— to fair quality, 90. 
Thursday the market opened 2% to 5 cents lower 
closing firmer with early loss sregained. ood 
mixed, $4 1744@4 17%; stags and roughs, 83 25@3 80. 


CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarns, April 22, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 39,896 
against 41,948 for the previous week, and 44,536 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 34.020, as compared with 28,334 for the 


same days last week,an increase of about 6,000 head. 
The market opened easy this week, and prices a 
little lower on some grades than the previous week. 
Since the opening, however,values have held steady 
in the face of increased receipts.especially on prime 
steers, which are scarce. On Wednesday business 
was rather slow and prices generally easier,although 
not actually lower. Only a few good steers were on 
sale, and those went at $550, the highest price 
yet reached. Prime steers, 50; choice, 

5 25; good, 84 65@4 90; ordinary to fair, 83 50@4 50: 
fat cows and heifers, 435; common to fair 
cows, $2 65; stockers and feeders, $4@4 50, and 
firm; bulls, bologna, $2 ; feeders, 83@3 25; ex- 
porters, 83 40@4. Veal calves firm and higher, at a 
range of $3 25@5 25 per hundred. Thursday receipts 
were 8,000; market steady to 5c higher, with top 
poe of prime beeves at $5 40, and choice heifers at 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Receipts for the past week 
were 67,224 as compared with 52,221 the previous 
week, and 78,994 for the corresponding week in 1896. 
= toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 52,088, as compared with 44,650 
for the same days last week, an increase of 8,000 
head. Sheep and lambs are lower than a week ago, 
but are yet selling at good prices. Since Monday 
lambs have held steady. Spring lambs on Wednes- 
day reached 89 per hundred for ——_ lot weighing 
54 lbs; but fair to good lots sold at %525@7. In 
sheep, clipped westerns and Texans sold at $4 50;in 
fleece would make $4 80@4 90. Top Colorado lambs 
sold at 85 65@5 75; one lot held all the week at 85 90, 
for which there were no buyers; were offered only 
$5 50 Wednesday. The best clipped Texans offered 
for many a day. a large percent of yearlings and 
lambs, made $450 The market closed rather 
dull. Receipts on Thursday were estimated at 8,- 

Marke strong and active. 





Hoes.—The receipts for last week were 111,821 
against 108,922 for the previous week, and 144,195 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 72,505, as compared with 61,915 for the same 
days last week, an increase of 11,000 head. The 
market on Wednesday ruled weak, at a decline of 5 
@7%c on about ail grades. Roughs soid at 33 60@ 
380; prime heavy packers and good mixed mostly 
around $4 0744; prime mediums and butcher weights, 
$4 074%@4 10, afew at 412%; prime light, $4 10@ 
412%. At the close there were a large number left 
in the pens unsold. Thursday receipts were 24,000. 
The market ruled active at strong Wednesday’s 

rices, with prime heavy selling even with good 
ight weights. 


a}ien 


Spraying Simplified. 
The Deming Com- 
pany, Salem, Ohio, 
make sprayers same 
as illustration, both 
in knapsack and bar- 
rel type. Preparing 
and applying kero- 
sene emulsion with 
this machine the oil 
and water are thor- 
oughly mixed auto- 
matically in any de- 
sired proportions 
while pumping. It 
can be used to spray 
in the usual way by 
detaching the kero- 
sene tank. All work- 
ing parts are brass, 
the oil tank being 
made of copper. Com- 
fete directions are 
urnished with each 
Emulsion § prayer. 
An indicator with 
gauge plate shows 
the proportions of oil and water for various pur- 
poses. The Deming sprayer and nozzles can be 
purchased from dealers generally. _Send_ for free 
catalog. 











WOOL SE 


Listen to this. You have wool tosell. You want to sell it where 
you will get the best price and the quickest returns at the 
lowest commission charges commensurate with good ser- 
vice. We meet all these conditions and requirements. We have 
the best location and the most commodious wool lofts 


in this market. Every manufacturer in the country knows 
our firm and knows that he can get what he wants from 
us. Wesell him direct. We do not peddle your wool about 
the streets selling it for any price that is offered. We have 


a better way of doing business. 


signments. Sacks free. 


Liberal advances on con- 
Our circular letter keeps you 


posted on the market. Do not sell until you write us. We can 


make money for you 


OE 
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9 JERSEY COWS, 2 JERSEY BULLS. 
At Watkins’ Farm. one-half mile west of Birm- 
ham Electric Cars from A every hour. 

WATK 
Ref ete., free upon application. Address 
SOMERS, BROTHER & Co. 
HIRAM WALTZ. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 
EAST BUFFALO, «= N. Y- 


FOR SALE at AUCTION, 
ingham, Oakland County, Mich. Steam Cars leave 
INS. Proprietor, 
FRUI T PRODUCE 
all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DAI- 
Established 1866. 
JOHN BENSTEAD. 
| Commission Merch 
Live Stock Gommission merchans, 
2) 
For yourself where 
land is good and 
cheap. Wherethou- 
sands have become 
( EF] A ; | Wt — Where 
he cli 


30 Shetland Ponies, 
TUESDAY, APRIL 27th, at | p m., 
Brush Street Depot, Detroit, at 11:30 a. mM. Birming- 

48 McGraw Building, Detroit. 

We receive and sell, in car loads or smaller lots, 

RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 

No. 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a. 

JOHN HUGHES. 
SWOPE, HUGHES, | Jonn’ 
No. 4 Exchange Buildin 
mate is per- 





fect, and the soil is rich. NEBRASKA offers great 
opportunities to the farm renter who wants to 
become a farm owner. Send for a free handsome 
illustrated pamphlet on Nebraska to P. 8S. Eustis, 
Gen’l Pass’r Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


IT KILLS 


Potato Bugs, 
Pumpkin Bugs, 
Cabbage Worms, 


and all forms of insect life. Harmless to man 
or beast. * Will not injure the most delicate 4 
plants, but is sure death for all insect pests. 2 


Gray Mineral Ash 


is fully warranted where directions are followed. 
Send for our little “Bug Book.” It may save 
you lots of money. 


NATIONAL MINING AND MILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Carried in stock by all leading wholesale druggists. 























Ts ABO OF FENCE MAKING, a FREE 
book. Write quick before the supply is ex- 
hausted. J.P, VISSERING, Box 84 Alton, Ill. 











When writing to advertisers please. men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 


the MIcHIGAN FARMER. 





FARMS Do you wish to buy or sell one? I have 
* a nnmber of farms taken om mortgages 
that I will sellcheap and oneasy terms at 6 per 
cent AsI have a large enquiry from various 
porag yo I on aiee on bend yom out 4 cow agg that 
ught cheap. md for prin ist. H.W 
ABBOTT, 10 Whitney Opera Block, Detroit Mich. 


EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney-at- Law 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 


in U. S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 











— TE — 
SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-geekers and California tourists, write 
. @. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building) 





Detroit, Gd, Rapids & Western R. R. 


t(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN). 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Pcpular routes between Detroit, Lanai Bay Vie 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Meshegen. - 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 
aM. P, 


For Lansing and Grand Rapids.. 
Ionia and Greenville.......... 
Muskegon and Traverse City. 
ee e o- 7:35 
Big Rapid 

Arrive 








enee 
eves 


; 7:85 1:10 
at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 


BLAINE GavzTT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JamzES Austin, Commercial Agent. 
Gzo. DeHaven Gen. Pass. Agent. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Weodward 
Ave. Telephone 39. 



































Lve. EAST VIA PORT HUEON. Arr. 
t 7:56 am | Mt.Clemens, Pt Huron & North; ¢ 9:40 am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | ¢ 8:26 pm 
t 1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | ¢ 6:00 pm 
+10:36 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:46 am 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
* 7:46 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston; * 9:30 pm 
*12:00 m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
+t 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... t 5:40 pm 
*11:25 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | +10:00 am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
+ 6:55 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | ¢ 9:26 pm 
+11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago | + 8:65 pm 
¢ 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Gd Rapids-and B Creek | 11:50 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | + $:10 am 
po pm lane Bettie Creek & Chicago am 
H ‘aven bal 
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orticultural. 





FRUIT-GROWERS AND NURSERY- 
MEN AT VARIANCE. 





Aconvention of fruit-growers and en- 
tomologists was recently held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in response to a call of the Ohio 
Horticultural Society to take measures to 
prevent the spread of dangerous diseases 
and injurious insects among the fruit- 
growers ofthe country. At that meeting 
resolutions were adopted calling for the 
assistance of the government, through 
remedial legislation, to attain the end 
aimed at. In accordance with these reso- 
lutions a bill has been prepared which will 


be introduced into Congress at as early a 
day as possible. The title of this bill fully 
explains its object, and is as follows: 

“An Act to provide for the Inspection and Treat- 
ment of Trees, Plants, Buds, Cuttings, Grafts, 
Scions, Nursery Stock and Fruit imported into the 
United States, and for the Inspection and Treat- 
ment of Trees, Piants, Buds, Cuttings, Grafts, 
Scions and Nursery Stock Grown Within the Unit- 
ed States, which Becomes a Subject of Inter- 
State Commerce.” 

The provisions of this act are in accord 
with its title. ‘The importer of trees, 
plants, buds, cuttings, fruits, etc., is com- 
pelled to have them inspected at his own 
expense at the ports of entry before ship- 
ment to any other points. ‘Then nursery- 
men are compelled to have all their stock 
inspected and properly labeled and stampea 
to show it is free from injurious insects or 
diseases before itis allowed to be shipped 
to other states. This is to be done at the 
expense of the nurseryman, and he is to be 
fined not more than $500, or imprisoned 
not longer than one year, if he fails to obey 
the provisions of the act. 

The peculiar thing about the act is the 
fact that foreign fruit is to be subjected 
to such inspection, but no_ reference 
is made to domestic fruit. Thisis what has 
excited theire of nurserymen. They con- 
tend, and with truth, that such insects as 
the San Jose scale, are just as liable to be 
spread through the fruit shipped from af- 
fected orchurds as through stocks sent out 
by nurserymen. The facc that the conven- 
tion demanded the inspection of imported 
fruit is pretty good evidence that those who 
took part in it knew quite well thatthe fruit 
was equally as dangerous a means of trans- 
mitting diseases and insect pests as trees, 
plants, buds, or scions. With this knowl- 
edge it is certainly asingular thing for them 
to omit domestic fruit from the list of 
articles for which they demand government 
inspection, stamping and labeling. 

It is a fact known toall fruit-growers who 
have given any attention to the subject, 
that for the past two years California pears, 
shipped into this and other States, have 

shown the presence of the San Jose scale, 
the most dangerous pest known to the fruit- 
grower. If it is to be disseminated over the 
country by the fruit of affected orchards, 
what is the sense of inspecting and labeling 
nursery stock? Weare in far more danger 
in this State from California fruit than from 
eastern nursery stock, and any law for the 
prevention of thespread ofsuch pests which 
does not recognize this fact will prove 
worthless. in case such an act as the one 
referred to becomes a law, then States free 
from such insect pests, as a precaution 
against them, should pass laws preventing 
the shipment of fruits into them from States 
whose orchards are suffering from danger- 
ous diseases and injurious insects. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE SUCCESSFUL HORTICUL- 
TURIST. 





To be a successful horticulturist a person 
must have, in a greater or less degree, in- 
herent in their nature the cardinal prin- 
ciples which lie at the bottom and con- 
stitute the basis or foundation of success, 


Success in this as in other occupations is 
not a matter of chance, it is a result of ap- 
plying certain known rules or principles, 
which of themselves must bring success, 
and the degree of success attained depends 
only upon the thoroughness with which 
these principles are applied. First, a person 
must have that quality of stick-to-it-iveness 
that never knows defeat; moments of dis- 
couragement there may be, but from these 
they must rally, with a greater determina- 
tion than ever to surmount any and all 
difticulties. The person who is easily dis- 
satisfied and continually waudering from 
one thing to another will never be a success 
anywhere. 

‘To this quality,add that of thoroughness, 
for there must be no slighting of work. The 
expression “it’s good encugh” is not found 
in thesuccessful horticulturist’s vocabulary 
for nothing short of perfection will satisfy 
him. To be sure,perfection in the strictest 
sense of the term is not often reached; yet 
a wide-awake horticulturist will often gét 
results that the uninitiated might think 
perfect. : 

He prepares his soil after the most im- 
proved methods,and is always ready to take 
advantage of every improvement in his line 
of occupation. 

The successful man must have ambition 
also, he must be ever striving to reach the 
top of the ladder; to excel in his line must 
be his aim, the goal of his ambition. 

The successful man also takes pride in his 
work, he delights to excel,not alone because 
of the pecuniary gain, but also because of 
the pleasure that comes with success. 

The ambitious man never neglects his 


of the pride he takes init, and this pride, 
which in this sense is a very commendable 
trait, is another element which helps to 
make success certain. 

The successful man must have a love for 
his work. Love for nature removes the 
disagreeableness from the horticulturist’s 
occupation,and makes work easy. He takes 
delight in working among his plants, be- 
cause he loves to see them thrive. 

To him they are living creatures, and he 
studies to know their habits, their likes and 
dislikes, in order that he may more fully 
meet the requirements of their natures, and 
thus allow them to grow and develop to the 
highest state of perfection. 

In conclusion we sum the matter up and 
reach the following conclusions or facts. 
The successful or model horticulturist is 
persistent, not easily discouraged; he is 
ambitious, he takes pride in doing his work 
well, he loves his work and he loves God, at 
least through nature. 


St. Crarr Co., Mich. M. N. EDGERTON. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


AROUND THE KITCHEN DOOR. 





Knowing nothing of a family, and yet 
wanting to get at their true character, I 
would not test them by the parlor, or even 
the looks of the pantry, but just open the 
back door in the spring and take a Jook for 
two minutes. Here is one yard,a great pile 
of ashes close to the steps, and tin cans 
and old bones, plenty of them. They be- 
gan a garden the year before and spent a 
considerable sum in choice plants,including 
roses, But they soon tired of caring for 
them, and all through the past cold winter 


not a plant was even slightly protected, 
while a golden-leaved honeysuckle flapped 
against the wall until the long shoots were 
bruised, if not broken. Probably the whole 
outlook will be so discouraging that they 
will vote ‘It doesn’t pay to fix up a gar- 
den,” and the back yard will be a 
howling wilderness for the rest of 
the year, and much health and enjoyment 
lost to them because they didn’t take pains 
to leave all cleared up, with plants pro- 
tected in tne fall. But here is a look from 
another back door and it was enough to 
delight a plant lover’s heart. No ashes, 
cans or old bones to be seen. All winter 
long they were carried the whole length of 
the yard and deposited in a barrel in the 
alley. Paths were kept swept,and the gar- 
den,dug in the fall, showed its brown color, 
the richest tintin the world, the winter’s 
storms having pulverized and enriched the 
soil. Things planted in it would not 
need much coaxing to spring up, bud and 
flower, as soon as may be, The roses had 
their covering of straw, and the vines 
were fastened to the wall; no loose ends 
that look so careless. The very ——- 
flowers will be around the door. he lady 
that has charge is going to refresh her 
eyes and have some pleasant thoughts 
while she washes the dishes or prepares 
the food. Even under the steps, that re- 
ceptacle for all dirty odds and ends, is 
cleaned out. And yes! ferns are planted 
there, and no doubt will flourishin such a 
cool and shaded placed. Be determined 
this year to make the most of your back 
yard, large or small, and have the prettiest 
place of all right around the kitchen door. 
ANNA LYMAN. 


TREE PLANTING AND PRUNING. 








The advice given on these subjects by 
Thomas Meehan,the veteran horticulturist, 
in the following article, is of the utmost 
value to those who are about planting trees. 
The information the article contains is 
given in clear and concise terms, so that 
anyone can follow the methods described: 
CAUSES OF LOSS. 


Probably the loss of the large number of 
trees that die after transplanting is due 
more to improper planting and the neglect 
to prune them sufficiently than to any other 
cause, and it is to prevent this as much as 
possible that Mr. Meehan offers these sug- 
gestions: 

When the trees are received from the 
nursery they should be “heeled in,’ in order 
to keep the roots moist and free from the 
air. “Heeling in’ is merely putting the 
roots temporarily in the ground and cover- 
ing them with a thick layer of soil. The 
trees are “heeled in” closely,so that a great 
many can be put in a smali space. Care 
must be taken to pack the earth in tightly 
against the roots to exclude the air. Trees 
properly ‘“‘heeled in” will keep in good con- 
dition for several weeks, or even longer, 
though it is good policy to have the ground 
prepared in advance, so that trees may be 
planted at once upon their arrival, and only 
“heeled in” until all can be permanently 
set out. 

Should the plants become frozen in trans- 
it, noinjury will occur if the box or bale 
be placed in a dark cellar or covered over 
with straw or similar material and allowed 
to thaw out, without being exposed to light, 
air or any artificial heat. : 


SOIL AND PLANTING. 


Successful planting depends to a great 
extent upon the soil. While a tree will 
stand almost any amount of moisture, it 
cannot exist if water remains about the 
roots. Good drainage must be had. Water 
will not pass through clay soil, and where 
the soil is such, a hole should be dug suf- 
ficiently deep to pass through the clay to 
the strata below. Where the clay is too 
deep for this, other means of drainage must 
be provided, either by stone drains (tile 
drains will soon choke up with roots) or by 





work if it can possibly be avoided, because 





deep, and as wide or wider, and the bottom 
filled with broken stone or ashes. Another 
method of planting when the soil is of this 
character is to loosen the soil for a foot or 
so deep, but do notdiga hole. Place the 
tree on the top of the ground and fill up 
around it with good soil. 
tree in a mould. 

LOOSEN THE EARTH. 


Always dig a larger hole than the roots 
require, even if it is not filled in with new 
a. as it is esseatial that the ground 
should be lcosened up to provide for good 
drainage and plenty of moisture. Loose 
ground absorbs the moisture much quicker 
than when it is undisturbed. For an ordi- 
nary sized tree, say, ten to twelve feet in 
height and one and one-half to two inches 
in diameter, the hole should be made at 
least three feet in diameter and two feet 
deep. If possible, cart away all the earth 
taken out, and bring new top soil and ma- 
nure in which to plant the tree—about one- 
tourth well-rotted manure and ‘three- 
fourths of top soil. If any roots are broken, 
cut them off smoothly with a sharp knife; 
they will more quickly callous when the 
surface is smooth. 

Set the tree in the hole to about the same 
depth, or a trifle deeper, than it was in the 
nursery—the discoloration above the roots 
will indicate the point. Fill in about the 
roots slowly, being careful, should the tree 
have a great number of tibrous roots, to 
work the earth well in among them and 
under the butt of the tree. Fine soil free 
from large stones or clods of earth should 
be used for this. Take a good, stout ram- 
mer and pack the earth in as tightly as 
possible, as it is gradually filled in about 
the tree. If the earth is filled in too fast it 
cannot bé packed tight enough. The ob- 
ject is to press the earth as close to the 
roots as possible, so that there will be no 
air between them and the soil. Thé@close 
pressing soil will enable the roots to take 
moisture from it readily. There is no 
danger of packing the soil too hard. 


PRUNING. 


Pruning is an essential feature, and yet 
it is frequently overlooked by amateurs. 
A great many trees fail from exhaustion 
from lack of pruning. A vigorous tree has 
enough roots to supply it with all the sap 
it needs, but as soon as it is transplanted it 
is unable todraw moisture trom the earth 
until new roots are made, and it again be- 
comes established. All this time the 
branches and Jeaves are drawing on what 
sap there isin the tree, and when this be- 
comes exhausted, if new roots have not yet 
grown the tree dies. All trees need more 
or less pruning when transplanted; just 
how re gee a@ great deal on the tree 
to be pruned. A maple, poplar, birch or 
elm will do with very little pruning, while 
an oak, beech, chestnut, walnut or ash re- 
quires severe cutting. The roots which a 
tree has must also be taken into considera- 
tion. If it is well-furnished with roots and 
fibers, it will require less pruning than if it 
has but a few stout roots devoid of fibers. 
In a general way, it may be said that hard- 
wooded trees require severe pruning, while 
those having a soft, sappy wood need but a 
light one. ‘his does not alwaysapply. A 
pin oak has very fibrous roots, as a rule, 
and moves quite easily without much 
proning, though some will consider it ad- 
visable to do severe cutting even in its 
case. On the other hand, the larch, which 
has a very soft, sappy wood, but practi- 
cally no fibers, and, in fact, but little roots, 
must be pruned closely to get it to trans- 
plant well. 


MULCHING. 


Mulching consists of putting a thick 
layer of straw, hay or well-rooted manure 
on the surface of the ground about the 
tree, covering the earth disturbed when 
the tree was planted. It should be put on 
atleast three or four inches thick. Ma- 
nure makes the best mulch, as it acts asa 
fertilizer as well—the rain washing its sub- 
stance down to the roots from time to time. 
We advise mulching for both spring and 
fall planted trees and shrubs. It prevents 
the drying out of the soil, retains moisture 
during the summer, and in the winter the 
frost does not penetra'e so deep as would 
otherwise be the case. 

More might be written on this subject, 
but we think what we have stated will be 
sufficient. In short, the points are—a large 
hole, good soil tightly packed about the 
roots, ample pruning and a good mulching. 





for the Michigan Farmer. 


THE BLACK PEACH APHIS. 





During the summer of 1896 there was con- 
siderable complaint that spring set peach 
trees failed to grow. While the weather at 
the time of planting undoubtedly had much 
to do with the loss, in a number of cases, 
particularly in the vicinity of Grand 
Rapids, it was found that the trees were 
destroyed by the black peach aphis. 

So far as is known this insect has not 
gained a foothold in any Michigan nurs- 
ery, but as most of our nurserymen buy 
more or less of their trees, and as there is a 
chance that the trees may be infested, it 
will be well to take steps to treat all trees 
before they are planted, especially as this 
can be done with perfect safety to the trees 
and with little expense. 

The aphis is easily destroyed if the trees 
are dipped in tobacco water, and as it is a 
good plan to carry the trees in a barrel of 
water when planting them, it is an easy 
matter to treat them. The day before 
planting place a half-bushel of tobacco 
stems in a half-barrel of water, and, when 
planting, a bundle of trees placed in this 
will be sufficiently treated in a few minutes, 
and the barre! can be drawn from hole to 





digging very large holes, three or four feet 
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will be no danger of drying the roots, and if 
it should happen that the trees are infested 
much loss will be prevented. 

If the aphis has already appeared on the 
trees in the orchard,a halJf-bushel to a 
bushel of unleached wood ashes scattered 
over a space a little larger than the 
branches will destroy them and aid the 
trees in their growth. L. R. TAFT. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Mich. 


























INSECTS INJURING APPLES. 


Bulletin No. 36 of the Missouri Agricul- 
tural pepement Station, Columbia, by 
Prof. J. M. Stedman, reports the results of 
elaborate experiments with means of pre- 
venting two insects very injurious to apple 
trees, and describes cheap and efficient 
methods of combating them. 

The insect known as the apple leaf fold- 
er may be readily killed by thoroughl 

spraying infested trees or nursery stoc 

just as soon as the young insects begin to 
hatch, and before they have had time to 
fold the leaves to any considerable extent. 
This spraying should be done just as the 
apple tree leaves are unfolding. 

The spraying mixture should be made as 
follows: 1 pound of. Paris green, 3 pounds 
of fresh lime, 150 gallons of water. 

Since there are three broods of this in- 
sect each year, there are three periods 
during which spraying can be most suc- 
cessfully done. 

The leaf crumpler, another insect very 
injurious to apple trees, may be readily 
killed by thoroughly spraying the infested 
trees while the leaves are unfolding and 
before the blossoms open, with the same 
mixture as recommended above, 

If necessary, the trees may be sprayed 
again immediately after all the blossoms 
have fallen, but in this case the amount of 
water in the mixture should be increased 
to 175 gallons. 

Never spray a fruit tree while it is in 
blossom; serious injury to the blossom and 
imperfect pollination may result, and in 
many instances honey bees will be killed. 
Never omit the fresh lime, and always 
use two or three times as much lime by 
weight as Paris green. This will lessen the 
chances of burning the leaves and injuring 
the trees. Spray with a mixture of the 
Strength just Sogo To make it weaker 
is torender it less effective in killing in- 
sects; to make it stronger is to injure the 
foliage of the trees. Always see that the 
mixture is kept constantly stirred while 
spraying. Apply with as much force as 
possible, and use as fine a omy, as can be 
made, Spray thoroughly. Hold the spray 
on the tree long enough to saturate it and 
toreach all parts, and always spray from 
at least two sides. 





THR question ot whether a law for the 
stamping out of the yellows shall be passed 
by the legislature or not, is causing a bitter 
fight among fruit-growersin Massachusetts. @ 
One writer says in an agricultural journal: 
“The American farmer wants no govern- 
ment spies or officials commanding him 
what, when, where and how to grow this or 
that. If one cultivates a nuisance to the 


detriment of his neighbor, there is a law to 


fill the bill. As the yellows have not been 
proved to be contagious, only through 


seeds and buds, there is no case of nuisance 
to be found.” Ifa majority of the legisla- 
ture of that State takes the same view of 


the subject as the writer of the above ex- 


tract, we shall expect a good market for 
Michigan peaches in Boston in a few years. 





A course of Hood’s Sarsaparilia taken now will 
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build up the system and prevent serious illness 
lateron. Get only Hood’s, 
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SAN JOSE SCALE FROM NEW JER- 
S 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

This week I took out my knife to trim a 
small shrub,H#. Longipes thatI got one year 
ago from a nursery firm in New Jersey, 
when I discovered that it was half covered 


on the under side of stalk and twigs with 
San Jose scale. Icutitoff below ground 
and burned it. It *was away from other 
trees. I write this to you to make such use 
of as you see fit, against this scale enemy. 
I find nothing of it on other trees. I live 
on the south line of Michigan. I report 
this to Ohio and Michigan experiment sta- 
tions and the nursery firm referred to. 
Lucas County, OHIO. M. S. HUBBELL. 
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SOILS AND POTTING. 








A paper on “Soilsand Potting” was re- 
cently read before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by T. D. Hatfield,the 
following abstract of which is taken from 
the Massachusetts Ploughman: 

This subject is most important,both from 
the gardener’s and the farmer’s point of 
view. Gardeners seldom agree fully about 
the proper soil for any crop. Soil may be 
heavy or light, and land high or low, with 
much variation of exposure. We often 
wonder at our neighbor’s success under con- 
ditions which we should consider failure 
certain. An acquaintance of mine, a gar- 
dener at Cape Ann, told me that the only 
potting soil he could find was turf from 
what had once been a Salt marsh. After it’ 
had been broken up and exposed to frost 
and air, he found he could grow almost 
anything in it. 

Sometimes we have a lot so springy that 
it cannot be cultivated till late in the sea- 
son, and again a soilso dry that we must 
irrigate for all but early crops. A dry soil 
is easily worked, but holds substances poor- 
I¥s and therefore needs frequent manuring. 

heavy soil is probably best and holds 
manure better. By autumn plowing and 
cultivating the ground in plats, one can 
bring it into good friable condition. 

We gardeners believe in ‘‘leaving well 
ous alone,” and there are methods 
which we continue because it is the cus- 
tom, though we cannot explain why. Much 
must be learned by experience. 

We read in old books, ‘‘one-third of turfy 
loam, one-third of leaf soil and one-third of 
sand,” or it may be fourths,including rotted 
manure, or fifths, with peat added. This 
accurate measuring, however, is slow, and 
but few mixtures of the soil are in use to- 
day. Leaf soil, one of the best ingredients 
in any compost, is seldom used except in 
Well-rotted manure is a 
good substitute. However, the soil should 
be light for potted plants, and there is less 
danger from overwatering with the hose. 
Rose growers always find means of meeting 
the wants of the soil. They may add clay, 
but can generally do without it. 

With azaleas it used to be considered 
necessary to use English peat, and 90 per 
cent of these plants are still so grown in 
England. But look at the azaleas grown 
by Mr. Sanders, gardener io Prof. Sargent, 
of Brookline, and you will see that azaieas 
can be grown in soil almost wholly lacking 

eat. 

. There are other considerations almost as 
important as the soil and its consistency. 
For gloxinias I tried various kinds of aoil, 
all to little advantage. With these plants 
much depends on caring for the tubers dur- 
ing the so-called resting season, though 
they are never absolutely at rest, and it is a 
mistake to remove them and store in dry 
sand. They should never become thorough- 
ly dry, for living shoots will always be 
found which require some nurishment. 
Start with sound, healthy roots, withhold- 
ing water until some leaf growth is made, 
and keep near the light, and then gloxinias 
will succeed in almost any soil. 

1 have but one compost heap. Good, 
turfy loam is not plentiful, and some of us 
have found how to get along without it. Old 
country carnation growers are extremely 
careful in mixing their potting soil, but the 
American grower prepares his in the field 
without a foot of turf. The best method is 
to cultivate the area for stripping, growing 
thereon a crop of clover, with no other ob- 
= beyond turning the best of what is put 
nto the soil as manure into plant food of 
the kind which the carnation most needs. 
The American grower raises the better 
carnations, though it is true that he has 
better light during winter time, has made a 
specialty of the work, and has originated a 
new type of carnations. This shows that 
the importance of a prescribed composition 
for soil is overestimated. I have grown 
chrysanthemums in soil from the compost 
heap which were just as good as those 
grown in special soil. 

In the spring there is generally turf trim- 
ming to be done, and I used to get enough 
in this way for a season’s use; but now if I 
get a half-dozen carloads of turf I mix it 
two loads of the best manure—sheep ma- 
nure is preferred, as it is richer, so that 
less is required. This I put in layers alter- 
nately with pure ground bone; fermenta- 
tion starts, and the soil is heated to 120 de- 
grees, which will kill all insect life and 
weed seeds, and make the bone available as 

lant food. Bone meal should be worked 

nto the compost long before it is needed, as 

it is not fit for use until fermentation 
has subsided. It should never be used as a 
top-dressing. 2 

I have said that light soil is best for pot- 
ted plants, but a man may get along with 
heavy soil if he understands its manage- 
ment. Injudicious watering will lessen the 
value of the best compost, and lack of air 
and of proper heat and moisture would 
ruin the best plants. In potting plants 


have clean pots. If new, deodorize; that is, 
expose to a rainstorm, orelse fill with moist 
earth and leave for a day or two. This 
earth should not be used again. Next in 
importance is good drainage. The best ma- 
terial is crocks or broken pots. Coal ashes, 
though excellent for many plants, is bad 
for others. 

Plants which do the greater part of their 
growing in winter time, as well as those 
which remain a long time without repot- 
ting, require most care. All potting 
should be done firmly and for the most part 
by hand. Plants which grow quickly, 
geraniums, heliotropes, coleus and fuchsias 
—what gardeners call soft-wooded plants 
—need less care. Amateurs often put out 
their window plants forasummer’s growth, 
and itis pleasant to see how luxuriantly 
they grow, with unrestricted root area, 
fresh air and sunshine, But in winter 
again they must be pruned and curtailed 
in rootroom. Geraniums and almost all 
window plants stand this rough treatment. 
I, myself, should prefer to dispense with 
old plants, having raised a lot of young 
stock in the meantime. Amateurs often 
ask what fertilizers to use for potted plants, 
when all that is needed is better light and 
air, or more or less heat. 

The best of liquid manures for potted 
plants, to continue the productiveness of 
flowers or fruits after the natural resources 
of the soil have been exhausted, is the 
dregs from the barnyard. It is well to 
start with one-eighth strength and increase 
as experience dictates. Sheep manure may 
be used at the rate of a peck to 50 gallons 
of water. Sulphate of ammonia and ni- 
trate of soda, at the rate of one pound to 50 
gallons, are really stimulants, and not 
lasting manures, and their action is quick 
of benefit as well as of injury. Liquid ma- 
nures should be used only on healthy 
plants and there must be free drainage. 


—<t+ 
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THINNING APPLES. 








* The New York Station, during the past 
heavy apple crop year, conducted some 
interesting experiments in thinning apples. 
Three methods werecompared: 1. Remov- 
ing all wormy, knotty, and imperfect fruit. 
2. In addition to the imperfect fruit, others 
were removed so that no apples remained 
nearer than about fourinches apart. 3. 
The arples were thinned to about six inches 
apart. All this thinning was done when 
the fruit was half-grown. At gathering 
time, the fruit from the thinfed trees was 
better in color, size and shape,in all grades, 
than that from the unthinned. The results 
seem to favor the second method—thinning 
to four inches. The work paid a handsome 
profit over the cost, even on the one crop, 
and it is confidently expected that the thin- 
ned trees will bear a fair crop this year, 
while those not thinned will bear none. 
The exhaustion caused by maturing such a 
heavy crop of seeds will cause them to take 
a year’srest. As the apple crop was every- 
where very heavy last year, prices were 
low, and next crop is certain to be light and 
command high prices; hence,the last year’s 
thinning is expected to show larger profits 
this year than last. Indeed, Professor 
Beech thinks it would have paid any man 
well to have taken a rake and raked off half 
the <r from all his trees or all the apples 
from half of them, last year, so as to insure 
a crop for this year. 


ProFessor TAFT, of the State Agricu- 
tural College, says that the peach-growers 
in this State who have sprayed their trees 
with the bordeaux mixture, in order to pre- 
vent curled leaf and rot, have found a 
decrease in the number of their trees at- 
tacked by the yellows. Some of these 
orchards, where the disease had never failed 
to appear in previous years, have been en- 
tirely free from it for two years, while its 
ravages have been continued in surround- 
ing orchards. This does not prove that the 
disease can be prevented by using fungi- 
cides, but since it is known that the yellows 
is highly contagious and that it probably is 
spread by germs of some kind, it is possible 
that trees kept covered with copper sul- 
phate are protected against it. Peach- 
growers who spray their trees just before 
buds start in spring,and once or twice after 
the blossoms fall, will certainly find that 
this treatment will pay against rot and leat 
curl even if it fails to arrest the progress of 
the more dreaded vellows. 
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NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 





ON THE VERGE OF A TOTAL COLLAPSE, 





The Wear and Tear Incident to the Life of a: Travelling 
Salesman Very Often Results Seriously. 





From the Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. H. Whann, who lives in suite No. 20in 
the Body block, corner of Payne and Wil- 
son Avenues, Cleveland, Ohio, had suffer- 
ed for months from nervous prostration 
and extreme nervousness. His nervous 
system had become undermined by irregu- 
lar habits, and he was reduced to the verge 
of total prostration. Mr. Whann is no 
longer a travelling salesman, that occupa- 


tion was fraught with too much danger to 
his health, and he abandoned it. At 
present he is connected with the Mahoning 
Coal Company, and has charge of a mine 
three miles distant from Alliance, Ohio, 
and there he spends most of his time. 

“Travelling salesmen have to put up 
with a great many inconveniences when 
they are on the road,’ said Mr. Whann. 
‘Meals, sleep and rest, are often irregular 
and these causes unsettle one’s nerves. 1 
was rapidly approaching a point where I 
would become a nervous wreck unless I 
employed extreme measures. I found it 
almost impossible to read or write for a 
period longer than a few minutes. I would 
pick up a newspaper with the intention of 
glancing over the news of theday. In five 
or ten minutes 1 would have to lay the 
paper aside and get up and walk around to 
quiet my nerves. It was the same when I 
I did my writing. I could write for a few 
minutes and then have to give it up, as my 
hands would become shaky and my whole 
body and mind in a quiver. 





“This nervousness brought on severe 
headaches; it also brought a loss of sleep, 
all of which combined to gradually break 
down my health. I became run down and 
lost my appetite and performed my duties 
with no heart whatever. My friends rec- 
ommended one medicine or another, and 
one of them suggested Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People. I bought a few boxes 
and followed the directions regarding their 
use. They restored my nerves to their nor- 
mal and natural condition; they drove 
away the violent headaches and insomnia, 
and made me feel like a man who enjoyed 
life. Iam now at times troubled with a 
headache while superintending the work at 
the mine, but the pills quickly and effec- 
tively dissipate it.” 

Mrs. Whann, too, is very enthusiastic in 
her praise of the pills. She has used them 
for headache and nervousness, and has rec- 
ommended them to many of her friends. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a 
condensed form, all the elements neces- 
sary to give new life and richness to 
the blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are an unfailing specific for such dis- 
eases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 
St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, nervous headache,the after effect of 
la grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and 
sallow complexions, all forms of weakness 
either in male or female. Pink Pills are 
sold by all dealers,or will be sent post paid on 
receipt of price, 50 cents a box or six boxes 
for $2.50, by addressing Dr. Williams’ Medi- 
cine Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Ash, a wonderful new product, is sure death to 
all plant destroying pests. It goes three times 


as far as Paris Green or London Purple, and 
acts in half the time. Can’t harm man or 
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uBR Morro:—“The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved. 
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Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MIcu. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. : 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor; 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. ; ; 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 








OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 

Chapiain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 

Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 

Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 

Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Milis, Minn. 

Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8. G. Knott, Moler, W. Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 

N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 








THE GRANGE AND THE CHURCH. 





Because of the fact that in some portions 
of the State there is more or less friction 
among the people of a neighborhood re- 
garding the relation of their Grange and 
their church, we take this opportunity of 
giving what we believe to be the true view 
of the relation between the two. 

The avowed purpose of the Grange is ed- 
ucation, not in the narrow acceptation of 
the term as merely training the minds of 
the members to sharper thinking for the 
sake of self interest, but in a broad sense. 
The Grange is designed to, and does, edu- 
cate its members to clearer thinking, 
broader reasoning, and the ability to ex- 
press one’s thought. It also gives its mem- 
bers a social education, fitting them for 
social life and political duties. But even 
more than that, the Grange educates its 
members morally. The Grange does not 
profess to be a religious organization, but 
at the same time the highest moral lessons 
are inculeated. No regular Grange meet- 
ing is held without an opening and a closing 
prayer; the ritual of the Grange is filled 
with beautiful allusions to the fact that 
this world of matter and of man is govern- 
ed by a loving Heavenly Father. Every 
teaching of the Grange is toward a better 
manhood and a higher womanhood, toward 
a genuine spirit of fraternity and of 
brotherhood. The Grange deliberately and 
properly and gladly recognizes the “Divine 
Master.” 

We do not want anyone to think for a 
moment that we are here arguing that the 
Grange can take the place of the church. 
The church is a body whose work can not 
be done by any other organization, though 
it does not follow that the church can do 
all the work that other organizations can 
do. We argue therefore that the Grange 
has its place beside the church; not doing 
any .of the church work, but doing work 
that the church cannot do. The fact that 
the Grange has a high moral standard only 
makes it a fit companion for the church, 
and does not make it a substitute for the 
church. Let it be distinctly understood 
that the Grange has the highest moral 
standards,and yet it isnot achurch, nor does 
it take the place of a church. Therefore 
there ought to be the heartiest co-operation 
between the two in every country commun- 
ity, and the members of neither should find 
fault with the work of the other organiza- 
tion; not only that, but there should be on 
the part of the members of each a glad de- 
sire to co-operate in the work of the other. 

Once in a while, and right in connection 
with this subject, we hear of people op- 
posed to the secret side of the Grange. We 
respect the sentiment of people who feel 
this way, but at the same time we believe 
that if they once understood the secret 
work of the Grange their opposition would 
cease. We believe, and we think that 


that the secret work of the Grange is an 
advantage in every way. There are many 
reasons for this,which wedo not need to give 
at this time as it does not concern this sub- 
ject, but it does seem to us that there 
ought not to be any more objection to the 
secrecy of the Grange. The whole family 
is invited to the Grange, and surely where 
this is the case no harm can come. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





OLIVE CENTER GRANGE No. 652 meets 
regularly every Saturday evening with a 
good attendance and is in a thriving condi- 
tion. We are taking in new members right 
along and we pride ourselves that we meet 
as many if not more times each year than 
any other Grange in the State. Weaverage 
52 meetings yearly. 


Fruit RipGE GRANGE held a_ regular 
meeting April 9th. After the general order 
of business the fourth degree was conferred 
on 17 of the class, after which the usual 
fourth degree feast was served. ‘The 
brothers furnished candy, and an enjoyable 
time was had by all.—F. L. ELLIOTT, COR. 


IRONTON GRANGE No. 707.—We feel very 
much encouraged by the growth our Grange 
has made in the last quarter. We have in- 
structed nine and have one application at 
present. We are now reaping the benefit of 
the Pomona Grange work. We havea good 
attendance and social time every Friday 
evening.—E. WILLIAMS, Cor. 


IN another column we have mentioned 
some desirable points in correspondence for 
Grange News. As example is always better 
than precept, we call especial attention to 
the following news items. We want 
Patrons, and especially correspondents, to 
notice them. We believe we have never 
seen a better lot of Grange news in any 
paper than in this and the last issues of the 
FARMER.—K. L. B. 


“It may sound like an exaggeration to 
Say that, as to the future prosperity of this 
country, the matter of forest preservation 
and renewal is far moreimportant than the 
tariff or thecurrency. Butit is the sober 
truth. Nor is there anything to be lost. 
We have already sinned overmuch, and 
unless we make haste to stop the progress 
of ruin, and repair the injury done, our 
children will curse the wanton recklessness 
of their fathers.”—CARL SCHURZ. 


LIBERTY GRANGE No. 391 has initiated 
eight members during the last quarter, 
making a total membership of 85. 

At our last meeting we voted to set aside 
$50, to which is to be added about $5 per 
month, for the purpose of building sheds for 
horses next fall. 

We have spent about $100 building cheap 
sheds which have been blown to pieces by 
the heayy winds. Now we intend to build 
something substantial,having found by ex- 
, that true economy does not lie in 

uilding narrow, cheap sheds.—F. @. PAL- 
MER. 


ENSLEY CENTRE GRANGE No. 544 is 
“booming!” Although we have lost three 
of our oldest members in the past year, those 
thatare left are taking hold with more 
vigor than ever. Last Saturday was oneof 
those old ‘‘Grange revivals.’ Four new 
—_— were initiated and a feast follow- 
ed. 
Not only in a physical sense, but in an 
intellectual sense also, is our Grange im- 
proving. Inone of our late meetings de- 
cided action was taken on bills of general 
importance before the legislature. 

ell our sister Granges that ‘the latch- 
string is out’? at Ensley and that we are 
working. Several candidates have sent in 
applications. Good-bye; more anon with a 
more practical description of our work.— 
JAS. B. HASKINS. 


BoARDMAN VALLEY GRANGE No. 664 
celebrated the twelfth anniversary of its 
organization April 8th. Old-time reminis- 
cences and chicken pies were the order of 
the day. This Grange has 106 names on its 
roll. Nine deaths have occurred among its 
members. The present active membership 
is about twenty-five. More than twenty 
Pomona and Subordinate Granges have 
been organized through its influence. We 
have two of the State Grange officers in 
our membership. Although our Grange is 
not large it is composed of earnest workers. 
Some of them have not missed three meet- 
ings in six years. One rather curious fea- 
ture in the history of this Grange is the 
fact that all the preliminary work of or- 
ganization was done without any outside 
help, and by those who knew little or noth- 
ing of the arrangement of a Grange. When 
all was in readiness Bro. C. G. Luce came 
and — the organization. 

While we recognize that other Granges 
may have a larger membership than ours, 
it would take an unlimited amount of evi- 
dence to convince its members that a better 
Grange than No. 664 exists.—p. P. ROSEN- 
BERG. 


GRATTAN GRANGE No. 170.—At our last 
meeting, April 8, there were four who took 
first and second degrees, three others being 
absent. With these will close our contest 
for new members. At the commencement of 
our contest we numbered 24 members;at the 
close, six weeks later, 100. The losing side 
gives a supper. Our captains were a brother 
and sister, and all members did their best 
to get new members. The sides were very 
evenly matched, only one point more for 
the ——— side. 

We are all proud of the result of our con- 
test. It now remains to be seen whether or 
not we make use of the benefits which may 
be derived from theGrange. It depends on 
ourselves more than on anyone else, for it 





every other member of the Order believes, 


certainly offers us many opportunities for 





gaining knowledge that cannot be had by 
the farmer elsewhere. Now that we have 
increased in numbers we hope to see much 
good work es rape for the benefit of 
the farmer, socially, morally and financial- 
ly, inour Grange. Let us strive to do each 
other good and thus maintain our 
fraternity. 

The Grattan Union school and Grattan 
Grange will haye Arbor Day exercises, and 
we hope to make it so interesting that it 
will be counted as one of the greatest 
events of the season.— MRS. KATE WATKINS. 


OTTAWA GRANGE No. 30 is'one of the 
oldest Granges in the State, having been 
organized June 7, 1873; it is ina prosperous 
condition, owning a nice hall and grounds 
at Herrington. . 

A newly-awakened interest in our Order 
has resulted in the organization of a juve- 
nile Grange of twenty charter members, 
and the re-instatement of fourteen former 
members. At our last meeting, April 5, 
seven candidates were initiated into the 
fourth degree and treated to a bountiful 
feast. 

An afternoon session was held, at which 
a pleasing literary and musical program 
was presented. The following question 
was discussed: ‘What is the best kind of 

otatoes and the best method of planting?” 

he general sentiment was in favor of 
early planting and level cultivation. Em- 

ire State, Rural New- Yorker 1 and 2, Ohio 
5 unior, Carman No. 1 and Freeman were 
some of the choice varieties named. _ 

We feel that an era of great prosperity is 
just commencing, not only for us as an 
individual Grange, but for all Granges 
throughout the State,and we feel like thank- 
ing the MicHIGAN FARMER for the work it 
isdoing for the Order. May the good work 
go on!—CHARLES WELLS, COR. 


DEWITT GRANGE No. 459 met at their 
hall April 3d, finding it well filled with 
earnest Patrons seeking light and knowl- 
edge. After theregular order of business 
the third and fourth degrees were con- 
ferred on one candidate, after which all 
feasted upon peanuts and candies. 

The mortgage tax law was well discussed, 
we believing that its repeal would be a 
great injustice to the farmers of Michigan. 
The object of the law is to tax real values, 
and in many instances the mortgage 
contains all the value while the deed con- 
tains none. In some townships in this 
county it would reduce the taxable prop- 
erty at least one-sixth, which would have 
to be paid by the other five-sixths. The 
per cent of highway labor would also have 
to be inereased in order that our roads re- 
ceive the same amountofcare. A remon- 
strance was sent to the legislature against 
its repeal. 

The question relative to the salaries of 
State officials and employes was next dis- 
cussed, we believing that they were fixed 
when profits in all kinds of business were 
much in excess of what they are at present, 
and that the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar has increased, and that there should be 
a corresponding reduction. As the Wagar 
Bill proposed some desirable changes, a 
petition was sent to the legislature urging 
its passage. 

As we were expected to exercise our best 
judgment on election in regard to the At- 
torney General’s salary, this was next in 
order. All seemed to agree that the pres- 
ent salary was too small fora State officer 
possessing the ability that he should pos- 
sess, yet on the question as to whether 
the State would be better and more eco- 
nomically served there seemed to be a di- 
versity of opinion. Some were opposed to 
raising any salary until a general revision 
was made, while some thought $2,000 or 
$2,500 was enough, and that they would 
have voted for it had the amount been so 
fixed.—J. D. 


BANNER GRANGE 610 ef Ionia county, ex- 
tends greeting. Next to meeting with the 
brothers and sisters socially, at our own 
and adjoining Granges, is the privilege we 
have of greeting those at a distance, 
through the columns of the Grange depart- 
ment of the MICHIGAN FARMER. 

Banner Grange during the past year has 
been keenly alive to its best interests. Old 
members are coming back, many new 
names have been added to our Order, and 
all meetings well attended with much in- 
terest manifested in all discussions. Num- 
berless topics with the idea of bettering the 
conditions of home schools, and farming in- 
terests, have been brought to notice and 
adopted, but talks on taxation, advancing 
the district school system, and the good 
road question have taken precedence with 
us. Among the resolutions adopted and 
discussed are several worthy of note: 

Resolwed, that the use of county jail by 
the city, for disorderlies, and city purposes, 
is detrimental to the best interests of the 
taxpayers of the county. 

This resolution was ably discussed and 
carried. Also adopted, discussed and car- 
ried by Pomona Grange held in Ronald 
township, and a committee appointed to 
arrange for presenting the resolution prop- 
erly before the legislature. 

Resolwed, That we ask a law limiting the 
studies in the district school, that township 
boards shall consolidate districts of less 
than fifteen pupils, have power to issue 
certificates for teaching, and repeal the law 
establishing county commissioners. 

This resolution was discussed by section, 
and caused lively debate, but failed to 
carry. 

The last meeting of Pomona Grange was 
held with us, March 18th, and we had a 
very interesting session; also met in even- 
ing session for initiation of a class of six in 
the fifth degree. I do not wish to seem 
officious, but I would like to call the at- 
tion of those interested, to the fact that at 
the meetings of Pomona Grange the lec- 
turers for the Subordinate Granges fail in 
most cases to bring or send reports of work 
done in their Grange for the quarter pre- 





ceding the meeting of Pomona. Now this 
part of the work is one of the most_impor- 
tant and beneficial in keeping the Pomona 
Grangein a thriving condition. By it we 
find what growth and progress other 
Granges are making, what resolutions ot 
benefit to farmers have been adopted, ex- 
change topics for discussion and each 
Grange becomes gg Rey og in the 
work of the other. Besides this, if all re- 
ports were brought in or sent it would sys- 
tematize the work in such a manner that 
the lecturer of Pomona would have some 
ground for working, in writing up reports 
tor State Grange. 

We have asked that a deputy lecturer 
be appointed to this district and expect in 
the near future to report good work done 
in the organizing of new, and re-organizing 
of dormant, Granges. 

The young people of our Grange have de- 
veloped a decided ability for money getting 
the past winter, in presenting dramas, giv- 
ing secials and suppers, and have by this 
= added many conveniences to our 

all. 

Will the correspondent of some Grange 
where all members take an active part in 
debate, give us their method of present- 
ing questions and interesting the sisters in 
the discussions so that all may take part? 
Please give us the benefit of your experi- 
ence and some of your best topices. A 
general awakening of all members to the 
work of the Grange the coming season is 
worth striving for.—MRs. E. J. VAN DOREN, 
cor. 


< 
—— o> 


PUNCTUALITY. 
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(Paper read by B. R. Miller before Fremont 
Grange No. 494.] 


On the great clock of time there is but 
one word—now. 

While we are considering when to begin 
it is often to late to act. 

When a fool has made up his mind the 
market has gone by. 

In olden times postoffices were unknown 
and letters were carried by government 
messengers subject to hanging if they de- 
layed on the road. 

ven in the old, slow days of stage 
coaches, when it took a month of danger- 
ous travelling to accomplish the distance 
we can now span ina few hours, unneces- 
sary delay was acrime. One of the great- 
est gains civilization has made is in 
measuring and utilizing time. We can do 
as much in an hour to-day as they could in 
twenty hours a hundred years ago; and if 
it was a hanging affair then to lose a few 
minutes, what should the penalty be now 
for a like offense. 

Cvesar’s delay to read a message cost him 
his life. 

Colonel Rahl, the Hessian commander at 
Trenton, was playing cards when a 
messenger brought a letter stating that 
Washington was crossing the Delawere. 
aed the letter in his pocket without 
reading it until the game was finished, 
when he rallied his men only to die just 
before his troops were taken prisoners. 
Only a few minutes’ delay, but he lost 
honor, liberty and life. 

Success is the child of two very plain 
parents—punctuality and accuracy. 

Promptness takes the drudgery out of an 
occupation. 

The mill can never grind with the water 
that has passed. . 

“The fact is,” said the Rev. Sydney 
Smith “that in order to do anything in this 
world worth doing, we must not stand 
shivering on the bank, and thinking of the 
cold and danger, but jump in and scramble 
through as well as wecan. It will not do 
to be perpetually calculating nice risks 
and adjusting nice chances. It did all 
very well before the flood, when a man 
could consult his friends for a hundred and 
fitty years, upon an adventure and then 
live to see its success or failure for six or 
seven hundred years afterwards, but at 
present a man waits, and doubts and hesi- 
tates and consults his brothers and his 
uncles and his consins, until one fine day 
he finds that he is sixty years old, that he 
has lost so much time in consulting his 
triends that he has no more time lett to 
follow their advice.” : 

The energy wasted in postponing until 
to-morrow the duty of to-day, would often 
do the work. How much harder and more 
disagreeable, too, it is to do work which has 
been put off. What would have been done 
at the time with pleasure becomes drudgery 
after it has been delayed for days and weeks. 
Letters can never be answered so easily as 
when first received. Many large firms make 
itarule never to allow a letter to lie un- 
answered over night. Putting off usually 
means leaving off, and ‘“‘going-to’’ becomes 
undone. ‘ 

Doing a deed is like ee | a seed; if not 
done at the right time it will be forever out 
of season. The summer of eternity will not 
be long enough to bring to maturity the 
fruit of a delayed action. If astar or planet 
were delayed one second it might throw the 
whole universe out of harmony. 

Amos Lawrence’s motto was: “Business 
before friends.”’ 

“How” asked a manof Sir Walter Raleigh 
“do you accomplish so much in so short & 
time?” ‘“‘When I have anything to do I f° 
and doit,” was the reply. The man who 
always acts promptly, even if he makes oc- 
casional mistakes, will succeed whena pro- 
crastinator will fail, even if he have the 
better judgment. : 

“To-morrow is the devil’s motto.” All 
history is strewn with its brilliant victims, 
the wrecks of halt-finished plans and un- 
executed resolutions. 

With most people the early morning hours 
become the test of the day’s success. Daniel 
Webster used often to answer twenty to 
thirty letters before breakfast. In the 
hours of early morning Columbus planned 
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his voyage to America. Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Webster, Clay and Calhoun were all 
early risers. John Jacob Astor and Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt. were accustomed to rise at 
set times and to retire at definite hours, 
even though they had company. “Eight 
hours is enough sleep for any man.’’ 

There is one thing that is almost as sacred 
as a marriage relation—that is an appoint- 
ment. A man who fails to meet his ap- 
pointment, unless he has a good reason, is 
practically a liar, and the world treats him 
as such. 

When Washington dined at four, new 
members of congress invited to dine at the 
White House would sometimes arrive late, 
and be mortified to find the President eat- 
ing. ‘‘My cook’? Washington would say, 
never asks if the visitors have arrived, but 
if the hour has arrived.”” When his secre- 
tary excused the lateness of his attendance 
by saying his watch was too slow, Wash- 
ington replied, ““Then you must get a new 
watch or I a new Secretary.” 

Franklin said to a servant who was al- 
ways late,but always ready with anexcuse, 
ue have generally found that the man who 
i ‘good at anexcuse is good for nothing 
else.” 

Every man should have a watch which is 
a good timekeeper; one that is nearly right 
encourages bad habits and is an expensive 
investment at any price. 

Wear threadbare clothes if you must, but 
never carry an inaccurate watch. 





HOW THE GRANGE DEVELOPS THE 
WOMEN. 





BY MARY CAMPBELL ROBERTSON. 
May blessings rest upon the head of the 
woman who first suggested the idea that 
there was some place on this earth where 
woman could and should stand on an equal 
footing with that wonderful being called 
man, and that place the Grange. Until 
that time woman never realized that she 
was fit for anything except to love, cherish 
and obey, and cater to the wants of her 
husband. Since we have had the Grange 
there has been a marked change, and 
women have developed rapidly and won- 
derfully. The Grange has been a sort of an 
“eye-opener.” 

John Knox was with great difliculty per- 
suaded to preach, because he thought he 
had no gift in that way; and when his 
friends suggested to him that he should go 
into the pulpit he burst into tears and went 
away and hid himself. Yet what an im- 
mense power he became in the pulpit when 
he once came to a realizing sense of his 
wonderful ability. 

The Grange has taught women to know 
themselves. Like Knox, they thought they 
had no gifts within them, and were very 
much put about when called upon to take 
some stand; but the Grange is the magic key 
that has unlocked to the woman of the 
farm the door of ‘‘wonderland” and shown 
her the beauties which lie therein. Here 
she has caught glimpses of scenery which 
baffle her efforts at description; she has 
met people that she scarcely knew existed, 
such as the poet, the novelist and the his- 
torian; here are circles around which she 
thought she could neyer reach. How de- 
lightful! In this new world women have 
learned by degrees that they have intellect 
—brains. Think of it! The women ot the 
Grange have learned to know themselves 
at last, and, taking advantage of that self- 
knowledge, their intellect has unfolded and 
expanded from day to day; their influence 
is felt everywhere; they have succeeded 
admirably in their different fields of labor, 
and have become an immense power 
throughout the land. 

Another grand feature of the Grange. It 
has developed the social qualities of its 
women. We have become acquainted; our 
chain of friendship extends from the home 
Grange to the county, from the county to 
the State, and from the State to the nation 
—such friendship that we wouldn’t ex- 
change for all the wealth of the Indies. 

Our beloved Order has developed all the 
characteristics pertaining to magnificent 

womanhood, and appreciates all the good 
things that are here for her enjoyment; 
she is glad of the sunlight, glad to be liv- 
ing; instead of repining she looks beyond 
the horizon of her home to see what she 
can do for fallen humanity and the better- 
ing and uplifting of society. Yes, the 
building up process has begun; the 
sunshine has entered many homes already, 
and the impurities have, in a measure, 
been driven away. She has taken the 
hungry souls who were longing and dying 
fora breath of country air, and for a 
— time made this earth a paradise for 

em. 
_ The Grange has done much for its women 
in the past, and its possibilities forthe fu- 
ture are still greater, because the Order is 
pers and woman’s work is broadening. 

would like to proclaim from the house- 
tops to the women of Michigan what the 
Grange has done for their comfort and de- 
leciation. I would like to preach Grange 
as Peter the Hermit preached the Cru- 
sades, not with the spirit of fanaticism, 
but with a spirit born of love and rever- 
ance for the noble Order that goes hand in 
hand with the church and awakens its wom- 
en to a realizing sense of the possibilities 
— arene qualities which lie within 

Sisters of Michigan Granges, let us keep 
in touch with our noble Order and contrib- 
ute to its success by being faithful. This 
is the age of new things and it keeps us 
busy to keep abreast with the times. Let 
us be true to ourselves and in that way 


help others, for “What we combine to do | 


for our fellow man brings us nearer tne 


heavenly gates.”” Let us continue our ed- 
ucational work to a broader and higher ex- 
tent; let as live for the good we can do, and 
— for the sake of knowing God.—Hes- 
peri, 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 





We are glad to see that so 
many Granges have already 
acquiesced in Worthy Master 
Horton’s request to appoint correspondents 
to this department. We welcome you and 
invite your best work. It is for you to 
build up this department, rather than our- 
selves; it is for you to advertise in the best 
way your owa home Grange; it is for you 
to be the means of distributing valuable 
information, and we want just a word with 
you, because it may help you and us both. 

1. We want short. crisp items. Some- 
times a postal card will contain the very 
best report. 

2. The most important thing is to say 
something that will interest others. It 
may be interesting and it may not be if you 
say that “Jamestown Grange met Satur- 
day night and had an interesting dis- 
cussion on the Arbitration treaty.’’ But 
we know that it will be decidedly interest- 
ing and valuable if you will say that, ‘tat 
the last meeting of the Jamestown Grange 
the subject of arbitration was discussed, 
Brother Smith holding that there ought 
not to be the slightest opposition to the 
Arbitration treaty, that the United States 
should be the very first to declare for 
peace, and that the Senate's opposition is 
‘peanut politics,’ while Brother Brown 
thought that there was no need of hurry, 
that the Senate has a right to take care of 
its own dignity, and that Great Britain so 
often gets the better of us that we ought to 
look out this time. However, the general 
sentiment of the Grange is in decided favor 
of an immediate ratification of the treaty.” 

Now this is information. We know by 
this item that Jamestown Grange is dis- 
cussing a live topic, and we know what 
most of them think about it; this item of 
news means something to us, and gives the 
public an idea of what we believe. There 
are many more things along the same line; 
let us suggest some questions that corre- 
spondents may answer which will make 
the best news. 

1. Is your Grange prospering? 
what way? 

2. What do outsiders in your neighbor- 
hood think of your Grange and its work? 

3. Have you many young people, and how 
do you get them? 

4. What difficulties do you meet? What 
is most needed in Grange work in your vi- 
cinity? 

5. In what way are your members most 
benefited by belonging to the Grange? 

6. How do you conduct the special exer- 
cises, like Flora’s day, Memorial day, etc. 

7%. How did you build your hall? (We 
wish some Grange would send us a plan of 
its hall, with specifications.) 

8. Do you have plenty of music, and how 
do you get it? 

These questions and many others sug- 
gest themselves. In fact, almost anything 
that is live would be good Grange news. 
About the only caution”"we have to make 
is, try to be brief, and try to leave out 
everything that will be taken for granted, 
or that doesn’t mean anything to every 
Patron outside of your own Grange. 

Now let us try to make this Grange news 
column the very best feature of our work. 


* * 
* 


At present writing the 
situation regarding Grange 
measures in the legislature 
is about the same as it has been for two or 
three weeks, with the following exceptions: 
The bill prohibiting the coloring of oleo- 
margarine yellow to resemble butter has 
been signed by the Governor, and will go 
into effect ninety days after the session 
closes. It is stated that the oleo men will 
test it in the courts, but we have no fear of 
this, as a law precisely similar in Massa- 
chusetts has been sustained by the supreme 
court of the United States. The Kimmis 
salary bill has passed the House with a 
good majority, although it was somewhat 
mutilated. The indications are that it will 
also pass the Senate. 

* ym * 
One of the most beauti- 
eer ag - ful things about the 
. Grange is that it includes 
the whole family; father, mother and the 
older children are provided for; all can 
have a part, and through the Grange can 


To Corre- 
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If sv, in 
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receive an education that can come in no 
other way. Is there any other organiza- 





tion that does this so effectively as the 
Grange. The Grange, then, is simply a 
larger family; it is a combination of fami- 
lies and not of individuals, and therein it 
receives its greatest strength. TheGrange 
requires something from every member of 
the family, and in return gives benefit to 
every member of the family. 

* * 


* 

It is not often that in this 
department we care to use 
essays on such general subjects as ‘‘Punc- 
tuality,’’ but the little articie on this 
subject, in this issue, is so pertinent to one 
great fault among people generally, and 
perhaps especially among farmers and in 
Grange work, that we publish it entire. So 
many people are sure to be at a meeting 
half an hour late, or they say that a meet- 
ing begins ‘‘about” such a time. Success- 
ful business men almost invariably have 


set kours for certain tasks and are never 
late at a business appointment. Many 
Grange meetings suffer materially because 
Patrons, or lecturer, or somebody, are half 
an hour late. We haven’t enough “snap’’ 
in Grange work sometimes. We need to 
ponder the thoughts contained in the 
essay, especially if we are young and still 
in the habit-forming period. Let us apply 
ba wisdom of the essay to our Grange 
abors, 


Punctuality. 





FOR EVERY PATRON. 


By what signs may we know the success- 
ful Grange? 

Not the members who claim membership, 
nor the size of the Grange hall, but rather 
the results observable by all, and which 
speak of a true fraternity within and a 


sympathetic spirit which ae and 
guides all aets and parts of its work. 
Faith, hope, charity and fidelity, as marked 
characteristics in all movements and the 
unreserved use of ritualistic forms and a 
loyal support of Grange laws that are in- 
tended to: govern. 

By what — may we know the weak 
Grange and the one that is destined to de- 
struction? 

By the lack of fraternity and sympathetic 
harmony among its members. y the 
presence of members who desire member- 
ship without conversion to the importance 
of living up to their obligations and the 
necessity of complying with all legal and 
ritualistic requirements. By those in con- 
trolling numbers who idly sit and wait for 
someone to do something helpful for them 
instead of being active themselves in the 
use of the Grange organization as a means 
to help them. 

To establish a fraternal feeling and sym- 
pathy among farmers because of the close 
sameness of their interests, and in contro- 
version of the disturbing and dividing influ- 
ences of partisan politics is one of the 
grandest objects of the Grange. 

The Grange is a fraternal organization, 
and the man who does not, and cannot, 
comprehend this and temper his acts ac- 
cordingly, will do more harm than good as 
& member. 

Reports and correspondence from Granges 
over the State show a marked !mprove- 
ment in all the essentials to success. 
Throw the excess ballast overboard and 
the Grange ship will sail more safely. 

No act of a subordinate or county Grange 
isso sure toland it in the dormant and 
dead list as to carry slack-paying and de- 
linquent memters on the books and give 
them the same privileges that are enjoyed 
by those who pay peompty bet thus truly 
keep in good standing. The Grange that 
gets into this rut is in a dangerous position, 
and heroic efforts, guided by prudence, are 
demanded to save it from destruction. The 
iaw is plain as to the requirements in pay- 
ing dues, as is also the duties of the secre- 
tary and master of a —_ in supporting 
the laws. These officers should hew vigor- 
ously to the line, and at the same time 
temper their blows in such a way as will 
acquaint all members with the law and en- 
courage them to cheerfully comply there- 
with. Make the Grange benficial to all 
classes of its members and the work of en- 
foreing good standing therein will bere- 
duced to a minimum.—G. B. H. 








Free to our Readers—The New Cure for Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, ete, 


As stated inour last issue the new botan- 
ical discovery, Alkavis, is proving a won- 
derful curative in all diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or disordered action of the 
Kidneys and Urinary Organs. The New 
York World publishes the remarkable case 
of Rev. A. C. Darling, minister of the gospel 
at North Constantia, New York,:cured by 
Alkavis, when, as he says himself, he had 
lost faith in man and medicine, and was 

reparing himself for certain death. 
Rimilar testimony to this wonderful new 
remedy comes from others, including many 
ladies suffering from disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. The Church Kidney Cure Co. 
of No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, who 
so far are its only importers, are so anxious 
to prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepared by mail to every reader of 
Tue MIcHIGAN FARMER whois a Sufferer 
from any form of Kidney or Bladder dis- 
order, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Drop- 
sy, Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Com- 
riainte, or other affliction due to improper 
action of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. 
We advise all Sufferers to send their names 
and address to thecompany and receive the 
Alkavis free. To prove its wonderful 
curative powers, it is sent you entirely free. 


Deterinarp Hepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accempany the letter. 











INDIGESTION.—I have two cows that 
have not done well since the middle of 
winter. They do not have much appetite. 


M. F., St. Louis, Mich. —Give your cows 
epsom salts to open their bowels and keep 
them reasonably loose. Also give each cow 
One ounce ground gentian, one ounce 
ground ginger, one ounce bicarbenate soda 
three times a day either in feed or drench 
them, mixing medicine with hot water. 


MreRimus.— What can I do for my pigs? 
They have fits; three of them have had 


attacks at different times, each time when 
Iwas giving them morning feed. They 
fall over, squeal, kick and straighten out 
stiff, lie perfectly still for a minute or two, 
then get up and eat. They are 444 months 
old. I feed boiled potatoes and ss 
mixed with ground feed andcorn. E. J., 
Lisbon, Mich.—You should allow your pigs 
to have more exercise and give them less 
feed. Also give them ground gentian in 
their feed and keep their pen clean. 


HoGs HAVE PILEs.—Two of my small pigs 
are troubled with piles. The bowel pro- 
trudes about twoinches. I feed cornmeal 


and milk. What brought on their trouble 
and whatis the remedy? H. .» Niles, 
Mich.—Constipation and sudden exertion 
are common causes of piles. Apply acetate 
of lead one ounce, tannic acid one ounce, 
water one quart to sore parts three times a 
day. Keep the bowels open and they will 
soon get well. It may be necessary to re- 
move the tumor with a knife before the 
lotion is applied. 


RoARER.—When pulling hard or after 
any hard exercise my horse seems to have 
great difficulty in breathing; nostri!s dis- 


tend widely and there isa loud rush of air 
through them. It seems to be all in the 
head and throat; he does not heave, but 
or so you can hear him at a distance. 

think he was driven hard when young; 
he is but eight years old. W. O. R., 
Howell, Mich.—Your horse is a roarer. 
Use him for slow work and apply tincture 
of iodine to throat once a day. Ido not 
think he will recover entirely. 


BruIsgE—CRACKED HEEL.—The last time 
my horse was shod he interfered which 
caused a small sore. Two weeks ago it be- 
gan to swell and cracked open where the 
sore was, also under the fetlock. It looked 
like scratches. I doctored for same but it 
kept on swelling and oy very hot. Yellow 
matter exuded from the foot to the gambrel 
joint. What is the matter, and what is the 
remedy?—B. H. B., Ovid, Mich.—Poultice 
heel and fetlock joint with linseed and 
apply one ounce sulphate of zinc and one 
quart of water to sore parts three times a 
day. Feed some vegetables. 


AzoTuRIA.—A Berkshire sow, one year 
old, is to come in in four weeks; eats fairly 
welland is quite fat; had been keptina 


pen 12x16, but when taking her out she was 
taken very suddenly and lost the use of hind 
uarters. She was in great pain for about 
ve minutes. It is now a week,and she has 
no use of hind quarters at all. M.K., 
Tawas City, Mich.—Give your sow enough 
epsom salts to open bowels—two or three 
ounces at a dose—and injections of hot 
water and soap. Sony mustard and water 
to back twice a day. You fed your sow too 
much and she did not have enough exercise. 


IRREGULAR STRANGLES —— CRACKED 
HEELS.—1, A five-year-old horse came 
down with the distemper about the first of 


March. He swelled and broke between 
the jaws. Sore ran for a few days, then 
healed up. I theught he was getting well, 
but about a week ago his legs swelled quite 
badly below the gambrel joint, but swell- 
ing went away very soon and then his legs 
swelled the whole length and became quite 
hard. There isa bunch back of his fore- 
legs, one on each side of breast and on the 
side of neck, and his nose is swelled. These 
bunches are about as large as my hand 
but thicker. He eats quite well most of 
the time. Ilet him run out two hours a 
a day when the weather is pleasant. Have 
exercised him some. 2. I have a mare that 
has the scratches. What shall I do for 
her?—J. S. Brighton, Mich.—1. Your horse 
has had an attack of irregular strangles 
(distemper). Give twenty grains quinine 
threetimes aday. Also keep him warm. 
When bunches soften, open them; they will 
either go away or open and discharge. Give 
half an ounce nitrate of potash twice a da 
until swellings godown. 2. Clip hair o 
mare’s legs and apply a poultice of linseed 
meal every evening. Apply acetate of lead 
and sulphate of zinc, one ounce each, and 
water one quart three times a day. 
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Dyspepsia’s victims find prompt and permanent 
relief tn Hood's Sarsaparilla. ° i 





A V.S. Uses One Dozen Bottles a Month, 
BaRaGa, Micu., Feb. 14, 1896, 

I have been using your Caustic Balsam as a 

blister for horses and find it good. Have used it 

for over a _ always bought it from home drug- 

gists, but itis tooexpensive. Whatis your dozen 

price to V.S.? Please let me know by return of 





mail. Have been using about one dozen bottles per 
month. FRED STEWART, V. &° 
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~ Corn 


is a vigorous feeder and re 
sponds well to liberal fertiliza- 
tion. On corn lands the yield 
increases and the soil improves 
if properly treated with fer- 
tilizers containing not under 


7% actual 


Potash. 


A trial of this plan costs but 
little and is sure to lead to 
profitable culture. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


A GOOD WELL 


of e living water increases the value of any 
oucan getit every time with our 


“STAR DRILLING MACHINES. 
They wil fritt to x through any 

subs hey will do from 10 to 15 per 
et mere a in the same time than 

any other machine. They have a longer 
stroke and more of them per minute. 
Built on the best plans of the best 
a Bag make 9 sizes, Catalog of 
ful) line supplies Pas 
















less than string. icureuneen: Thous- 
ands 80ld inatown. Good profits. Get 
agen rf Samples, 3 sizes, mailed 

Ls ©O., a st, v 


















27 years of constant use earns 
theabove title. Direct moe. 
tion. Made in eight sizes, 
trom 15 to 24 
A> tect. 
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and Pumping Mills, Steel! 
Tanks, etc.,itis made of the 


‘ioe a Peper 






ikins Wind Mill Co. 
7 5 face St, Mishawale, Soe? p 


WINGER’S Wixom: 
FEED GRINDER 


“A MONEY MAKER 
: AND SAVER.” 

A double Grinder with three burrs. 
Center draft. Can be attached toany 
size or make of pumping wind 





532 Kenwood Terrace, Chicago, Ib 





Takes —_ little 
Steam ‘aways Up. 


quiring a 
l light power 


all our powers ss 
terial throu aah. 


BABY” is constructed of the te mate 
out. It combines 4 +y the oop QUALITIES of the DOU 


and TRIP’ wers without their disadvan at 
TR RS are SAFE and ECONOM 

Toke no FUEL; can’t BLOW UP; no danger FROM ran; 

— and ae BOTH INDOORS out of THE WEATHER. 

repow ers and more about them in FREE CATALOGUE. 

ov LBANS FOUNDRY CO.., St. Albans, Vt. 












sesh THE MOSHER 
workee Combined Garden SEEDER 
Holly, Mich, 


er. and CULTIVATOR for 1897. 
Spore? PRICE $6. 

As usual, at the head of the 
procession, both in price 
and quality of execution. 

Send for circulars. 
J. E. CHURCH, Prop., 
Holly, Mich. 


CARRIAGE WHEELS §5,50 
Per Set WITH TIRE ON. 


Ve Sell Direct to the Farmer, 


SARY IN PATENT WHEELS, 
Tired With KR. E. Steel Tire, 
all primed ready for painting. Also set 

Boxes and furnish Axles cheap. 
For particulars write 
CARRIAGE SUPPLY CO.. Geneva. O. 


F Sq LOP_BUGGY FOR $28.95. 














Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You gt? for them until 
a received. Eve: _ 








boononnoi taaannnnnnead HARTMAN'S STEEL Fence 


is constructed of such material and on such lines that it is 

STRONGER THAN IRON— CHEAPER THAN WOOD 
HANDSOMER THAN EITHER. 

Protects all grounds and at the same time adds to their 

beauty. Cannot blow down or burn up. Will not 

harbor weeds. When built with oir ornamental 

J Ov steel posts it is a thing of beauty and true worth. 


a Qatalogy 


Peg oy HARTMAN MFé, GO., Ellwood City, Pa, or {$72.2zssamax dew Fens Gy 



































































































































Tie BONNIE BINDER 


AUTOMATIO, Ron wt that trips every 
time—sure to discharge the sheaf, 2 
TA TER—always makes 

Sven’ bundles in ei either short or long 


grain, SINGLE LEVER, quick adjust- 
=== mentgrainreel. BIG CAPA- 
y elevators. WIDEST ELEVATORS made— 
pan. f epee 3 KNOTTER, nocom- 


aud daeay eau ousor Onder el es twine. 











Possesses more geek ms potion tie an he a 
er before Co! 


ALL-STEEL FRAME secon 


thoroughly 


WHEEL “= ] ai ae 
onyine we gives ax . ee — ite 
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« steel = 3 
Best STEEL DRIVE CHAIN Made. SCREW RAISING GEAR that is simple, sure, effective. STEEL GRAIN 
wrieet oe rod that keeps 1t where you put it—can’t sag, wobble or break down. CHAIN DRIVE 
fect; no long train of gears. FRICTION FREE, non-cramping packer. Proof Boe: 
= on. fingers. Send for it.. Wemake the Bonnie je Binder, Globe and 
s, Disk Pulverizers, and other machines of special merit. 


THE SS ETON HARVESTER CO., BATAVIA, N. Y.. U.S. A. 





BIND 
tive will noe, peo eae 
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F'ARME Fs! 


Don’t waste time stacking straw, the 


WIND STACKER 


Does it Better without manual labor. 
See that your thresherman is properly equipped, and give him timely notice. 
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is important to the man who uses one all day. The W.&C. “Ivan Hoe” @ 
atm las just the proper “‘hang.”’ A proper tool in every respect— @ 
WA best selected ash handle—all special steel—mirror finished e 


blade. All the W. & C. Farm and Garden Tools—hoes, @ 
rakes, forks, wheelbarrows, tool handles, etc., have the @ 
newest shapes and latest improvements, Ask 
the dealer for them. & 
se 
oe 


e) The “Hang” of a Hoe — 













Withington & Cooley Mfg. Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 


w.&Cc. 

~~ Book is worth a 

great deal to any farmer or gardener, yet 
it is mailed free if you write for it. 




















but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, ‘at 
wholesale prices, saving 









100 styles of Car- = «> 
riages ay Ge of Har- NH 
ness. To uggiesas low 
4 aetons as low 

Spring Wagons, = rm 






cs é 
No. 87 Surrey Mernene-—Prion 8 5,00. Road: Wagons, etc. Send Ne. oan aw with curtains, =~ 8, suD- 
% As good as sells for tA 00. for large, Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as evry 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO., W. B. PRATT, See’y, ELKHART, poy 





BUY DIRECT and pay but one profit, Our assortment is one of the best 
and most complete in 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


Plants, Roses, Vines, Bulbs, Seeds. 


Rarest new, choicest old. Send forour catalogue 
today}; it telisit all; an y ifastr book 
~ me size. profusely illu strated, hy 
@ Seeds, Plants Bulbs Trees, etc. by mail post- 
anaes safe arrival and ~ = Bey guaranteed, la: 

y express or freight. Year. 32 Greenhouses, 1,000 








MANURE VALUE 


depends very largely upon its being 
properly pulverized and evenly spread. 








CRE OF CORN 


and its possibilities under the Silage 
system—being the theme of 


“A BOOK ON SILACE” 


By PR F. W. WO 
of the University Ari is., neatly oes | into a vol- 










ume of 195 and now being sent out by the 
SILVER MFG. , SALEM, O., is unquestionably the 
best —A. yet Selvetacet on the su ject. Includes: 
/—Silage Crops H—Silos. 
Se ge, 


This can be done pee omg me and with 


and many valuable tables and cemaaiaee ra- 
i more certainly of good results with the 


tions for feeding stock. They are going 
rapidly. itis FREE. Writefora 
copy to-day--to-morrow may be too 









SILVER MFC. CO., 
Salem, Ohio. 
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SPREADER 
than by any means known. Spreads any kind of 
manure better than it can be done by hand. It 
saves all waste from “ bunchy spreading,’’ makes the 


manure go farther. 16 YEARS on the MARKET. 
Largest and oldest makers of Manure Spreaders 








in the world. Send for 1897 CATALOGUE—FREE. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG.CO. o7c7.2¢'n.. 











rod. Weaves 100 rods per d 
able information ag Lege build 





$5 to $8.50 1. ace as 8 eIe 


. Stronges 3 
ments. Send for ilustrated pam hie; mens 
nparalleled 


chance for to sell fence and 
Standard Wire F Fence Co., Conant nine. 








WOVEN. WIRE FENCE} 


Best on Earth, Horse- hy Bull- 
ces Pig and Chicken-tight. With 
our DUPLEX DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine & 

can can make 60 rodsa, rodsa@ day fo 
(2 te.20 ote, 8 Red f 
, KITSELMAN BRO: 

Bex 72. Ridgeville, Fira t 
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TWO VALUES FOR ONE- PRICE, 


ay | user of Page fence gets full valueinthe 
protection for crops and stock. Then there 
is the satisfaction in having the best articlethere 
ns aes te tas eee es. Bette that actu- 
y Ss value e@ premises. etter think 0 
this. Write us and investigate , , 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 

















BOWEN 
CABLE STAY FENCE CO 











3 For a machine to build ° 
& y the cheapest seennent $& 
ze II est fence made of wire. 2 2 
No royalties, no farm rights, 33 
£ é machine easily and quickly as 
2 operated by any farmer. s8 
Send for large circulars § 








NORWALK.O. 





The Peerless Fence Co, 


The Peerless makes its own 
tension on both horizental 
and cross 


























CBURCH STEEL SPRING LOCK 
Wire Fence and Gates. Have No.7 
Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel Lock 


that locks line wire to picket. Cannot Slip. 
Write for Free Sample, Circs. and Terms 
Agents. The Church Manfg. 

Box 425, Adrian, Mich 








PERFECTION SPRING LOCK 


WIRE FENCE. 









































FARM ERS! If you want the Heaviest, Strongest, 
Cheapest and Best fence, be sure to 

get the Perfection Spring Lock, which is made of 

the best galvanized wire, an has a double cross 

Stay, giving the perpendicula support which all 

other fences lack. 

te, County and Local Agents Wanted. 


WITHINGTON & CO., Adrian, Mich, 


Farmers. 
KILL WEEDS 








With Hallock’s Success Anti Che 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price, Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. 0: 809. 








vse wen DTi A 


And make no pire. Posi- 
tively the LATEST - By BEST. 


kinds and sizes 
Us WHAT Yol YOU REQUIRE. 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, EFA: 








jes, 
——. | and les in our 
FREE ~ao~e 4 Send for it. 


WHEN writing advertisers please meution tha 





dress, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. m. 
— Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly Rilasien Beiter ir.) 


ve saw their advertisement in the MICBIGAN 








% SIL How to B O 
SMFO.CO., KALAMAZOO, MICE. 


¢ | Wanted—An Idea ieee 


our ideas; zee bring 
wrens Soan w WEDD! "e CO. Patent Attor- 


neys, Wash n, Y ron ee ns $3,800 prize offer 
and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 
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